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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE?’ 


WuetHer to Abraham Flexner or to 
some one else equally discerning is to be 
credited the remark that a university presi- 
dent is commonly so preoccupied with mat- 
ters of great moment that he would not 
recognize a college curriculum if he met it 
face to face, it behooves one of our ilk, con- 
scious of the limitations hinted at in this 
good-natured observation, to approach the 
discussion of this subject, in such odd mo- 
ments as he can spare for it, with assur- 
ance none too bold. Least of all would it 
become him to join in the hue and ery of 
the hecklers of the college for whose pres- 
ent state he can not, after all, refuse to 
acknowledge some degree of parental re- 
sponsibility. 

We have read—and those of us who 
know rather intimately his brilliant gifts 
of intellect have read more than once— 
Paul Shorey’s eloquent defense of the col- 
lege of liberal arts; and we are prepared 
to agree with him that the American col- 
lege has had a very vital part and a very 
fine influence in shaping the history of our 
country, and that there are deservedly 
‘those who love it.’’ We have read more 
recently Grant Showerman’s spirited at- 
tack upon the attackers of the college, 
and we are inclined to agree with him that 
much of the present-day heckling of the 
college springs from that vaporing discon- 
tent with all things as they are which is so 
much affected by this generation. ‘‘Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico,’’ quotes Shower- 
man—which is only a mouth-filling way of 
saying that ‘‘we don’t know what we want, 
but we want it bad!’’ We are impressed 


1Read before the meeting of the National 
Association of State Universities, Washington, 
D. C., November 15, 1926. 


also by the convincing sincerity both of 
Mr. Shorey and Mr. Showerman when they 
testify to what the college did for them in 
their student days; and we can, ourselves, 
from our own experience, add our testi- 
mony in the same grateful spirit. 
Nevertheless we have to reckon with the 
fact that the college to-day faces an enor- 
mously more difficult task than in the 
golden age when we were college students. 
It is not merely that the springs of learn- 
ing have been roiled by a flood of numbers; 
it is that the sense of values in the whole 
social order conspires against the purpose 
of the college. It can not be said, I think, 
that the parents of our students are much 
interested in the intellectual life. We are 
all familiar with the fond father who would 
rather have his son shine as a member of 
the team or his daughter as a social lumi- 
nary than sport the golden key which 
stands for distinction in scholarship, and 
we know that he is not untypical. Nor can 
it be said that our students generally are 
much interested in the intellectual life. 
They may come to the college with a naive 
curiosity as to the mysteries which they 
expect to have unfolded to them forthwith 
in the realm of learning, but they soon be- 
come really interested, most of them, in 
other things. Nor can it be said that the 
alumni of the college are much interested 
in the things which the college stands for. 
I do not wish to press this point unduly. 
The ill-natured article that was printed not 
long ago in one of our reputable magazines, 
under the title, ‘‘ The Pestiferous Alumni,’’ 
is so extreme as to be merely silly. Yet I 
am afraid it is true that our college gradu- 
ates with their diplomas are somewhat in 
the case of the colored couple who had 
framed and hung upon the wall the decree 
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of divoree which they had attained with 
some difficulty in court, explaining, how- 
ever, to their inquiring friends that ‘‘they 
didn’t use it much.’’ Nor, again, can it be 
said that our college faculties are broadly 
interested in the intellectual life. To re- 
mark upon this fact is not to reflect upon 
our associates in the work of education, to 
whose earnest devotion we, better than 
others, can bear witness. We are complain- 
ing, not of persons, but of tendencies and 
circumstances which are inimical to the 
purpose of the college. We are all pain- 
fully aware of the rapid drift in the aca- 
demic world away from broad scholarship 
—from liberal culture—towards the dis- 
integration of intellectual interest and ac- 
tivity ; towards provincialism in the realm 
of learning, each little province living its 
own life, speaking its peculiar dialect, and 
marked off from every other by strong 
boundary walls, with the result that the 
one thing which intellectual workers may 
not have in common is fellowship in the 
intellectual life. Nor, finally, can it be 
said that society at large is much interested 
in the things of the mind. It may well be 
that our institutions of education and of 
religion have made the mistake of regard- 
ing man-in-the-making too much as a dis- 
embodied spirit. If so, the reaction from 
that point of view towards a fervid recog- 
nition of our animality has been even more 
than could be desired. The cult of primi- 
tivism is now amazingly popular. That 
paragon of newspapers, the New York 
Times, recently devoted over five pages, in- 
cluding the front page, to the world-en- 
grossing event which gave, not Dempsey 
only, but Tunney, to the ages. The bulk 
of our popular literature seems to be oc- 
eupied with the sublimation of what the 
French call ‘‘our homesickness for the 
mud’’ (la nostalgie pour la boue). And 
even our so-called science—at least that 
part of it which seeks to interpret us ta 
ourselves—seems bent on placing us a good 
deal lower than the angels, brushing aside 
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as negligible Aristotle’s admonition that 
the nature of man is not what he was born 
as but what he is destined for. I have 
read, for example, that best seller, ‘‘Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,’’ and at 
this moment I can recall nothing in the 
book which fits the title. It ought to be 
called, ‘‘ Why We Behave Like Animals’’— 
a fact which may explain in part its popu- 
larity. 

I am aware that in what I have been say- 
ing about society in general, I am voicing 
an old-world complaint; I am aware that 
when Mr. Canby deplores the corrupting 
influence of the ‘‘million-minded animal’’ 
in a current editorial, he is but echoing, 
consciously or unconsciously, a memorable 
passage of Plato’s ‘‘Republic.’’ It is not 
an entirely new situation with which we 
have to deal. But there is this great dif- 
ference, so far as we in the colleges are con- 
cerned, that whereas for a long time society 
was indifferent to the college, letting it 
largely alone, allowing it to remain a thing 
apart—a ‘‘cloistered Academe’’—society 
now seems determined to take over the 
college, to go through it on its own terms, 
and to carry into and out of it its own sense 
of values. 

This is a bald assertion and perhaps, like 
any generalization, not altogether true. 
But it is difficult otherwise to account fully 
for the curious fact that although our edu- 
eational facilities are to-day vastly better 
than they have been in the past, yet the 
voice of the muck-raker of the college is 
now everywhere heard in the land—even 
the nickelodeon purveyors of snappy litera- 
ture to the multitude decrying the deaden- 
ing aridity of college studies and placing 
the real values of college life—the vital in- 
fluences—outside of the curriculum. 

In the midst of this world, which is in- 
creasingly covetous of the A.B. degree, but 
decreasingly interested in what it is sup- 
posed to represent, is the liberal college, 
with its back to the wall, standing coura- 
geously for the emancipation of the human 
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spirit—for the liberation of what Lincoln 
ealled ‘‘the better angels of our nature’’— 
insisting that 


The seeds of God-like power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will! 


It seems a rather desperate fight, and 
perhaps we who believe in the college as an 
instrument to keep civilization alive do well 
to scrutinize its armor to see if it be proof 
and its weapons to see if they be the most 
effective possible. 

The purpose of the liberal college has 
been variously defined; perhaps sometimes 
too narrowly defined. It has been said 
often, for example, that its aim is to build 
sound character or to produce good citizen- 
ship. These are objectives about which 
there ean be no controversy until these ob- 
jectives themselves come to be defined. I 
dare say that we are not ready yet—if we 
ever shall be—to agree finally on what is 
sound character, or what is good citizen- 
ship. In a eivilization which is in a state 
of flux, life is insurgent against formulas 
and breaks every mould which we cast in 
the endeavor to imprison it. Perhaps, 
therefore, we are wise if we assume that in 
a college which pursues the truth in a 
spirit of seientifie reverence; in a college, 
that is to say, where the scholar-teacher is 
what, first and foremost, he ought to be— 
a high priest of learning, the effect upon 
character and upon citizenship will be 
such as we would desire. 

May I be pardoned, then, if, passing by 
such over-definite objectives, and without 
citing page and paragraph for the source 
of the broad definition which I propose for 
the purpose of discussion, I attempt to say 
that the purpose of the liberal college is to 
enable each generation, so far as this can 
be done by any scheme of formal education, 
to make its own the struggles and the con- 
quests of past generations in the realm of 
the human spirit and in the realm of the 
material universe ; this first of all; and sec- 
ond, to enable each generation, having thus 
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been made at home in the two-fold world in 
which it has to live, to venture upon fur- 
ther conquests in the region of the unex- 
plored? That sounds, I know, a bit rhetori- 
eal, and is, in any case, as our English 
friends would say, ‘‘a tall order.’’ But I 
question whether we dare think that the 
purpose of the college should be anything 
short of this unless we are prepared to 
throw away our main hope of keeping civili- 
zation in the best sense of the word a going 
concern. 

But if this is the purpose of the college, 
does the college as at present organized 
and administered fulfill that purpose? Can 
a student in college to-day get a liberal 
education in that sense of the term? Can 
a student who wants, for example, what 
we may call a ‘‘culture course’’ in chem- 
istry, find such a course? We have courses 
in chemistry for the training of chemists, 
others for the training of engineers, others 
for the training of scientific farmers, others 
for the training of scientific cooks, and so 
on, but no course, so far as I know, for the 
education of the man or woman who desires 
simply not to be a stranger in the modern 
world; who desires, in other words, a lib- 
eral education. In fact, I do not see how 
any student, even though he were entirely 
free—and wise in the exercise of his free- 
dom—to pick and choose his way through- 
out the conventional four-year course, could 
obtain from the curriculum even such a 
conspectus of the realm of science as is pre- 
sented, for instance, in the four volumes of 
Professor Thompson’s fascinating ‘‘Out- 
line of Science,’’ or such a synoptie view 
of human events as Mr. Wells gives us in 
his much abused, but much read, ‘‘ Outline 
of History.’’ He will find, instead, that 
the significant facts of human experience 
and of scientific achievement are filed 
away under manifold rubrics—sophies, 
nomies, ologies, and what not—more or less 
fragmentarily treated in isolated depart- 
ments; each department organized and con- 
ducted by specialists, whose interest and 
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effort, in effect if not in intention, are cen- 
tered on the training of specialists. And 
only incidentally in some extra-departmen- 
tal ‘‘orientation’’ course is the attempt sys- 
tematically made to direct students to ap- 
proach the experiences of life with scientific 
vision or philosophical outlook. 

A member of this association, who, for- 
tunately for the cause of education, no 
longer ‘‘looks at his world’’ from the edi- 
tor’s easy chair, has called these orientation 
courses ‘‘ porous plasters,’’ meaning, I sup- 
pose, not to disparage them, but to insist 
that the purpose of the college is wholly 
and entirely that of orientation. This 
seems to me to be the right view of the 
ease. I can see no good reason for thinking 
of the college as having separate and dis- 
tinct purposes: one purpose that of teach- 
ing the tools or instruments of learning, as, 
for example, the elements of a foreign lan- 
guage; another purpose, that of teaching 
knowledge in preparation for life; and a 
third purpose, that of teaching knowledge 
in preparation for making a living. The 
mastery of the structure of a language of 
civilization, which has been built up by a 
race through centuries, is quite as much an 
orientation—quite as liberal—as is the 
reading in Greek of the dialogues of Plato: 
one may be preparatory to the other, but 
so may the reading of Plato be preparatory 
for something else—for, let us say, a sound 
knowledge of speculative philosophy. And 
as for the so-called ‘‘ vocational trend’’ of 
the college, appearing in the greater spe- 
cialization of the last two years, that is but 
a more intensive orientation in a more lim- 
ited field, which recognizes up to a point 
the insistent demands of an increasingly 
complex and specialized civilization. The 
question whether an education is liberal or 
not, after all, depends upon whether its 
aim is to prepare men and women to live 
primarily as civilized human beings in 
their social contacts no less than in their 
inner life, in their work no less than in 
their leisure, or whether the emphasis is 
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placed on turning out technicians with 
little or no background of the cultivated 
life—mere bolts or rivets in the machinery 
of society. 

In this connection, we must be deeply 
interested, if not deeply concerned, in the 
tendency, which is now very clear, to dis- 
member the college—to set apart more 
sharply than we do at present the last two 
years from the first two years, or even to 
lop off the first two years and consign them 
to ‘‘junior colleges’’ or to whoever may be 
willing to shoulder the perplexing task of 
‘*profitably prolonging the period of in- 
fancy’’* until students are mature enough 
to take up in earnest the work of the uni- 
versity. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, through its committee 
on the selection, retention and promotion of 
students, now recommends that we elimi- 
nate our indifferent or mediocre students 
at the end of the sophomore year and that 
we grant them at that point ‘‘ honorable dis- 
missal’’ with all the rights and perquisites 
of alumni. In other words, it proposes to 
make the first two years a probationary 
term to determine whether students are fit 
for a more exacting senior college. Some 
of us have already gone further than that: 
we have proposed to satisfy the ineluctable 
passion of the American people for the 
A.B. degree by conferring this degree at 
the end of the sophomore year—a step 
which would be only less radical than that 
suggested some years ago, I think by Bar- 
rett Wendell, namely, that we confer the 
A.B. degree upon every American child at 
birth, and then grant special certificates for 
any work done. Mr. Abraham Flexner 
even sues for a complete divorce of the uni- 
versity from the college on the ground of 
incompatibility of temperament, the spe- 
cialization of the university tending, in his 
opinion, to vitiate the work of the college, 
and the regimentation of the college tend- 
ing to vitiate the work of the university— 
a point of view which seems to be taken by 

2I borrow this phrase from Dr. Keppel. 
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Johns Hopkins and more recently by Le- 
land Stanford in the educational programs 
which they announce for the future. 

Such plans may work out in the long 
run; but, for the present and for many 
years to come, we may question whether by 
any shifting of our most onerous burden to 
junior colleges which are not yet in ex- 
istenee or to institutions which are already 
overloaded with their present tasks, we 
should not fail in our duty to higher edu- 
cation at its most important and funda- 
mental stage. 

The observations which I have made 
about the purpose of the college will, I sup- 
pose, meet with little objection in theory. 
It is when we examine the actual practice 
of the college in the light of such a defini- 
tion of purpose that we enter the field of 
controversy; it is when we say that the 
college is by no means a failure, but ask 
if it might not be a greater success, that we 
find ourselves at once in the desolate no- 
man’s land between the opposing trenches 
of those who insist on the one side that 
whatever is is right and those who insist 
on the other that whatever is is wrong. 

We are familiar with the argument that 
it is better for the student to sink a shaft 
deeply here and there into the deposits of 
knowledge rather than to prospect super- 
ficially over a wide expanse, and we are 
also familiar with the assumption—the 
great illusion of our academic life—that if 
a student masters in minute detail a few 
isolated subjects he will develop a habit of 
thorough intellectual zeal which will some- 
how, somewhere, put everything together 
and open up to him the ‘‘Wide Prospect 
and the Asian Fen.’’ But we are equally 
familiar with the fact that this seldom, if 
ever, happens in college or after college, 
and it is beginning to dawn upon us that a 
college which contents itself largely with in- 
trodueing the student, however thoroughly, 
to unrelated fragments of knowledge really 
robs him of the thrills and the values of 
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the intellectual life. In his ‘‘ Idea of a Uni- 
versity,’’ Cardinal Newman wrote: 


That only is true enlargement of the mind which 
is the power of viewing many things at once as 
one whole, of referring them severally to their 
true place in the universal system, of understand- 
ing their respective values, and determining their 
mutual dependence. ... Possessed of this real 
illumination, the mind never views any part of 
the extended subject-matter of knowledge without 
recollecting that it is a part, or without the asso- 
ciations which spring from this recollection. It 
makes everything in some sort lead to everything 
else; it would communicate the image of the whole 
to every separate portion, till that whole becomes 
in imagination like a spirit, everywhere pervading 
and penetrating its component parts, and giving 
them one definite meaning. 


But if we assent to the obvious truth of 
this statement we are at once plunged into 
embarrassment; for we must then question 
whether this principle can be carried into 
effect in the modern college without break- 
ing down the walls which now separate so 
effectually our little provinces of learning 
and uniting these into one Kingdom of the 
Mind; without, in other words, building a 
consecutive curriculum out of the signifi- 
cant ‘‘findings’’ of scientific and of human- 
istie scholarship, with only so much atten- 
tion to detail as would be necessary in order 
to give substance and meaning to general 
ideas. Even to hint at so radical a course 
is at once to arouse violent objections; and 
it may be that to do so is vainly to indulge 
one of those visions of the night, which, 
Mr. Showerman warns us, look so beauti- 
ful and easy until we bump into the un- 
yielding solidities of the morning after. 
Certainly this could not be done in a day, 
and perhaps not even in a generation; and 
those who identify drift with progress or 
who ride upon ‘‘inevitable tendencies’’ in 
education, as if we were being driven in 
spite of ourselves by some cosmic force, 
will asseverate that it should not or could 
not ever be done. But surely there is 
room here for courageous experimentation, 
and many of us will watch the new adven- 
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ture of the University of Wisconsin at 
least with open minds. 

In any case, we have had enough of the 
elective system and almost enough, I dare 
say, of that ineffectual compromise, the 
group system as commonly administered, 
with its loose concentrations and scattera- 
tions of the student’s activities, which, 
hardly less than the elective system, leaves 
his education in the end a thing of shreds 
and patches. And if we must, at least for 
the time being, despair of putting into 
effect the idea of a ‘‘synoptic’’ curriculum 
in the broadest sense, are we not prepared 
to say that the attempt now being made in 
some colleges—in Princeton, for example— 
to direct the student systematically through 
a considerable field of knowledge in such a 
way that he may be made to see all its 
parts in relation to the whole is a move in 
the right direction? After all, the unre- 
generate group system assumes that just 
so many fragments, picked up in majors, 
minors and electives, constitute, when piled 
together on the books of the college, an 
educational integrity. I am speaking of a 
readjustment or reform of this system—a 
scheme under which the student selects 
early in his course a major field of interest, 
to which in his last two years he devotes 
the major part of his time, being directed 
by a responsible adviser to pursue his stud- 
ies in proper sequence and to fill up any 
of the inevitable gaps in the curriculum 
by his independent reading, and being re- 
quired, furthermore, before he is granted 
his degree to pass a comprehensive exam- 
ination on the whole field. 

I do not need to set forth the scheme in 
greater detail, since it is discussed so well 
by Professor Leon Richardson in his excel- 
lent ‘‘Study of the Liberal College.’’ It 
will arouse objections from many quarters 
because it demands a greater degree of con- 
centration of the student’s interest than 
is now generally permitted, but it does 
work towards a ‘‘synoptic’’ view of some- 
thing, and that is its main recommendation. 
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But even this reform requires not only 
that we make a change in the manipulation 
of the curriculum ; it requires above all that 
we restore to the college the type of liberal 
scholar and teacher whose passing from 
the academic world has been lamented by 
us all. Here lies our great difficulty. But 
we are not without responsibility for his 
going, and I dare say that in time we can 
recall him if only we are prepared to give 
to him—what we have denied to him in the 
past quarter century—his due place and 
his due reward in the college; especially if 
we can persuade our graduate schools to 
recognize that not the least important part 
of their great function is to train scholars 
who, plucking the flower out of the cran- 
nies, will attempt to see in it and make 
others see in it what God and man is— 
scholars, I mean, who ean teach. After 
all, it is a question of men. The right sort 
of men will interest our undergraduates in 
the intellectual life in spite of all our 
machinations and our methods. Most of 
us, fortunately, have even now such men 
on our faculties, and we thank God for 
them as we see what they can do with stu- 
dents. 

Yet I should like to say just a word, 
finally, about methods of instruction in the 
college. When our students come to us 
from the high schools, we are confronted 
by a condition and not a theory. They are 
not quite comparable in maturity, in back- 
ground, and, we regret to say, in quality of 
training, to graduates of the European 
gymnasium or lycée or of the English public 
school; and we can not leave them largely 
to their own devices without risking gen- 
eral disaster. That much seems clear. It 
is not clear, however, that the regimenta- 
tion to which we subject our freshmen 
should be carried up through the later 
years of the college and even, as Mr. Flex- 
ner complains, into the graduate school. 
At some point, not later than the end of 
the sophomore year, we might try more gen- 
erally than we now do the experiment of 
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giving a large degree of freedom from the 
routine of classes to those students who 
give promise, by showing initiative and in- 
telligence in their work, of using such free- 
dom to their advantage. To distinguish 
such persons as honor students might serve 
both as a coveted reward and as a further 
incentive to scholarship. I am inclined to 
this view by two considerations. First, I 
am impressed by the very interesting point 
which Professor Giddings makes: that if 
civilization is to be saved by education it 
must through education be made ‘‘mob- 
proof.’’ To herd students through class 
after class, with only hasty cigarette-puffs 
between—and these taken in concert—does 
not seem to be the best way to develop that 
independent individualism for which Pro- 
fessor Giddings rightly pleads. In the sec- 
ond place, I wonder if I do not share a 
rather common misgiving lest our abuse 
of the lecture system, our use rather of the 
dictation system, our over-stimulation, not 
of brains, but of fountain-pens, our as- 
signments of just so many pages of re- 
quired reading, no less and no more, in a 
word, our meticulous leading of students 
by the nose, may be suffocating the human 
impulse to explore and make discoveries 
for one’s self which is the mainspring of 
the cultivated life and of intellectual prog- 
ress. I may recall here what I recently 
heard Professor Burges Johnson say about 
a conversation he had with President Olds, 
of Amherst College. He asked the presi- 
dent why it was that Amherst had sent out 
men who became distinguished especially 
in the fields of history and political science, 
mentioning Burgess, Goodnow and others. 
It was an interesting question, but the an- 
swer was rather disconcerting. History 
and polities were not in the curriculum of 
Amherst when these men were students 
there! 

I do not suppose that we are in danger 
of making the mistake of pressing the moral 
too far; I do not suppose that we are likely 
merely to open the doors of our libraries 
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and laboratories, saying to the students, 
‘*Go to now, browse and explore!’’ But 
it may be that there is some wise combina- 
tion of faculty guidance and student initia- 
tive—some less formal partnership of older 
and younger students in the business of 
education—that we have yet to achieve. 
We might achieve it for the kind of 
undergraduates I have mentioned through 
some fusion of the lecture system with the 
Oxford tutorial plan, the lecturer limiting 
himself largely to setting up guide-posts 
for his classes, but spending most of his 
time in personal conferences with his stu- 
dents. This would be expensive to admin- 
ister, but it would be a most interesting 
experiment, through which we might pos- 
sibly discover that our students would be- 
have less like sheep both in college and 
thereafter, did we shepherd them less in 
flocks. 
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FIVE PROPOSALS FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


WHATEVER may be the opinion with re- 
gard to, or the present actual status of, the 
quality of instruction in American secon- 
dary education, and obviously there is no 
such standard thing at all as instruction 
in American secondary education, it is 
always possible to discuss its improvement. 
Whether one is reasonably satisfied with 
the present state of things or not, whether 
one compares the present status with the 
past, with other countries, with the possible 
future or with absolute standards formu- 
lated on theoretical grounds, possible im- 
provement will always be conceded. This 
assumption underlies the proposals which 
follow. 

These proposals are not necessarily re- 
lated one to the other; neither do they de- 
pend on one another for introduction or 
experimentation. There is no necessary 
consecutiveness or logic, therefore, in the 
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order in which they appear. The only cen- 
ter of unity is to be found in the fact that 
all the proposals converge toward one ob- 
jective, the improvement of secondary 
school instruction. 


I. THe IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS OF 
CERTIFICATION 


Under the most common present arrange- 
ments for the training of high-school teach- 
ers on the academic side, presumably in 
the subjects they are to teach, students are 
at liberty to take almost any work offered 
in the college, so long as they conform to 
the degree requirements of the institution. 
Majors and minors are defined in terms of 
units, and are not necessarily confined to 
subjects actually taught in the high school. 
In fact, they may at times be education, 
psychology or jurisprudence. 

The certificate ordinarily issued being 
general in character, the determination of 
the applicant’s actual ability to teach the 
subjects involved in the position for which 
he is applying is left to the appointing au- 
thority. The general high-school certifi- 
eate ordinarily does not limit or define the 
high-school subjects which the candidate is 
permitted to teach. It in no way limits 
the privileges of the appointing officers 
either in the matter of appointment or of 
actual assignment of subjects to be taught. 

This system is unsatisfactory for patent 
reasons; among others the reason that in 
small schools teachers are occasionally ap- 
pointed to teach subjects in which they 
have not had any training whatever, and 
many studies show that high-school teach- 
ers work in fields for which they made no 
particular preparation in college. 

While it would, obviously, be neither de- 
sirable nor practicable to limit the pros- 
pective teacher’s training and certification 
to single subjects, a well-organized train- 
ing program would eliminate the system 
of college majors and minors, and concen- 
trate as far as possible on defined high- 
school fields of instruction. The student’s 
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work should be planned in terms of high- 
school fields of instruction, for one of 
which he is to prepare, rather than in 
terms of the ordinary academic depart- 
ments of the college. The object should 
be to avoid the danger of mediocre training 
in a large field and to equip prospective 
teachers in as scholarly a manner as pos- 
sible for specialized work in the high- 
school curriculum. This effort toward spe- 
cialization appears to be in accord with the 
practice in progressive European countries 
where the secondary school teacher is so 
well equipped that the ranks of the uni- 
versities are customarily recruited from 
the secondary schools. In France, for ex- 
ample, eight groups of studies and as many 
possible certificates are in effect. 

In adjusting the preparation of teachers 
to the actual state of affairs in the high 
school, it becomes apparent that in some 
eases the high-school teaching position coin- 
cides with one established subject, such as 
English, while in other cases the position 
comprises more than one subject, as, for 
example, in a group of physical sciences. 
This is due in part to the nature of the 
subjects themselves, and in part to the 
operation of custom. It would probably 
be impractical to concentrate the attention 
of the student on one single subject such 
as botany, because of the difficulty in plac- 
ing such a student in service after the 
training has been given him. Inexperi- 
enced teachers begin their work in small 
high schools, where financial limitations re- 
quire combinations of studies, and this fact 
must be permitted to modify pure theory 
as to the best preparation. 

The student might, however, well be re- 
quired to organize his course with a view 
to his future, and to this end he should be 
compelled by the specialization of high- 
school certificates. Toward the end of his 
college career, say at the beginning of his 
junior year, the student should be required 
to make an election of one of a number of 
fields of high-school instruction as, for ex- 
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ample: Art, English, history and social 
science, home economics, foreign languages, 
mathematics, music, natural sciences, and 
physical education. In cases where the 
field and the subject coincide, as, for ex- 
ample, English, art or music, the require- 
ments for the certificate should be laid 
down exactly. In other fields as, for ex- 
ample, in natural science and languages, 
the student should be required to make a 
further specialization within the field. The 
professional requirements in education and 
psychology should, patently, be uniform for 
all fields. 

A defect in certification in addition to 
the fact that the certificate is too general 
is found in the practice of issuing certifi- 
cates of just one classification. The first 
certificate secured is the only one the 
teacher ever needs so long as he remains 
in the service. If we are to hold the best 
teachers in the profession and put into 
effect some of the proposals which follow, 
we must make a greater distinction than 
has yet been made anywhere in Amer- 
ica; we ought to institute a certification 
series and definitely surround each succes- 
sive certificate with privileges of accumu- 
lating importance and value. 

Our certificates, when issued for a fixed 
period, are usually renewable automati- 
cally or almost automatically.* The first 
certificate, issued as it always is in America 
to a large group, many of whom have no 
intention of remaining in the profession, 
ought to be definitely a probationary or 
apprenticeship certificate. The school laws 
should be such as to prevent the holder 
from achieving the most important posi- 
tions and receiving the highest salaries. 
Above all things, the holder of a first cer- 
tifieate should be required to present as a 
condition for renewal real evidence of pro- 
fessional aptitude while engaged at the 
task under supervision of teachers in the 
same field specially designated for that pur- 
pose. 
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If, to cite one possibility, we issued the 
first certificate for an indefinite period in- 
stead of for a fixed time, as is now the case, 
but limited the rights of the holder as indi- 
cated above and in other ways, making it 
incumbent on him to initiate proceedings 
for the granting of a higher form, and if, 
in issuing this form the procedure were 
most carefully safeguarded to select a fine 
and permanent type of teacher, the tran- 
sient group would be likely to remain in 
the lower ranks; the higher ranks and sal- 
aries would be reserved for the permanent 
and the capable. As will be noted under 
every one of the following sections, one of 
the defects in present organization is the 
limited opportunity for advancement, for 
receiving recognition of fine service. The 
foregoing is not intended to imply that 
there should be just two steps in the certifi- 
cation series. We are merely proposing the 
general principle of distinction, and indi- 
eating the need for and one method of re- 
serving the ultimate certificate for the most 
promising members of the profession. 


II. THe Mortrvation or Hieu-ScHoon 
TEACHERS 


In the last section, in connection with 
certification, we dealt with the scholarship 
of high-school teachers as affected by the 
methods of certification and training for 
work. In this section we propose to deal 
with the same subject as affected by the 
conditions of work. Let us begin this dis- 
cussion by quoting the unusually frank 
and the unusually interesting statement of 
a contributor to ScHooL aNnp Socrery :' 
**Experience in teaching below the collegi- 
ate level is counted as no experience at all 
in choosing men for college positions; my 
own case is one in point,’’ he says, and goes 
on to relate that it was nowhere counted 
as of any significance when applying for 
college positions, although he had had some 
eight years of successful experience in the 
lower schools. 

1See Vol. XXII, p. 495. 
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It is an amazing fact that there is a 
barrier between the high-school and the 
college teacher. The one enters his work 
almost immediately on leaving college, the 
other stays on at the university, takes his 
degree, begins as assistant or instructor, 
and perhaps enters the ranks of college 
teaching. Only a small proportion of the 
prospective college teachers actually secure 
permanent rank at the universities. Many 
of them find their way to the faculties of 
the so-called small colleges. Many others 
are forced, against their will, hopes and 
ambitions, into the high schools. 

Should not the situation be reversed? 
Suppose that we required all prospective 
college and university teachers to begin 
their careers in the high school. Would 
not this be splendid teaching experience? 
It is undoubtedly true that too much col- 
lege teaching is poor teaching. Would not 
this give the high school the benefit of all 
the teacher-ability developed? Would it 
not give the college the advantage of se- 
lecting men who have had an opportunity 
to show their capacity as teachers and as 
scholars? Would it not, above all things, 
stimulate the scholarly interests of all the 
high-school group? 

American education is a profession of 
blind alley jobs. Once a man goes into the 
high-school field he is, unless he can make 
heroic efforts, doomed to stay there. Within 
a year or two after beginning his work the 
average man or woman will have mastered 
the routine; there is no time and no stimu- 
lus for research and scholarly effort, nor 
even an expectation or recognition of it on 
the part of the administrative authorities ; 
life becomes dull and colorless. 

All this time the colleges and universi- 
ties are trying out an ever-changing stream 
of young men who are either candidates 
for the degree or have recently attained it, 
to very large numbers of whom teaching 
is a necessary evil, a condition to be en- 
dured in order to secure facilities for re- 
search. Why not try them all out in the 
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high school? Why not pick college teach- 
ers from the high-school group? Why the 
eternal blind alley? Why not help to 
stimulate scholarly efforts and the reten- 
tion of capacity by promising a career in 
the field of education? Does not the fact 
that the French universities select their in- 
structors in this manner account in part for 
the high standards to be found there? 


III. Tae Teacutne Loap 


Note the astonishing difference in teach- 
ing load between the college and the high- 
school teacher. The work of the former is 
organized quite definitely with a view to 
his engaging in scholarship. And yet, how 
many do? How much of the so-called 
scholarship really represents a contribu- 
tion? How much of it would be published 
if there were a shortage of paper and ink 
and skilled printing labor and we really 
had to ‘‘ration’’ printing and publishing, 
to use a war-time expression. Too few of 
us realize the fact that the enormous size 
of the English-speaking population and the 
great prosperity of the United States which 
enables us to bear huge amounts of waste, 
positively foster the production of much 
worthless printed material. The college 
teacher, whether he is capable of creative 
scholarship or not, must grind out quantity 
in preparation for the annual administra- 
tive questionnaire. 

Note the outstanding difference in teach- 
ing load between the college and the high- 
school teacher. The work of the latter is 
organized quite definitely with a view to 
choking off forever any impulse he may 
have had in his student days for further 
study and creative contribution to his field. 
Five hours a day, twenty-five a week, is his 
minimum, taking conditions the country 
over. If he has the economic good fortune 
to be in a large high school, he may have 
the intellectual misfortune of grinding out 
English I five times daily, finish the course 
at the end of the first semester, and begin 
the process all over again the second. 
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That is not all. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties myriad in number, and a hundred 
other demands, too well known to be enum- 
erated here, engage him. Every effort is 
made, consciously or unconsciously, every 
element of the organization of the high 
school tends toward, the objective of pre- 
venting him forever from taking up the life 
of a student. And yet, who knows that the 
arrangement is not working to deprive the 
world of important contributions to knowl- 
edge? Who knows that it was not the very 
impulse to scholarship, the very interest in 
things of the mind and spirit, that sent him 
into teaching in the first place? 

What a conventional, what a stupid ar- 
rangement! The man who, not on the basis 
of original selection but of his own choice, 
subjects himself to the routine of securing 
a higher degree and writing a thesis which, 
in the great majority of instances, is only 
by courtesy referred to as a ‘‘contribu- 
tion,’’ is thereafter regarded permanently 
as entitled to leisure for scholarship. Even 
though he makes little or no contribution, 
his leisure is safeguarded by the fact that 
he belongs to a class who have these privi- 
The man who steps into high-school 
teaching, regardless of the circumstances or 
accidents that happen to have brought the 
choice about, literally never secures the op- 
portunity or the stimulus to engage in 
scholarship. No wonder that, to quote Pro- 
fessor Inglis, ‘‘as in Germany, so in France, 
the character of the teaching staff stands 
out in strong contrast to the character of 
the teaching staff of the American secon- 
dary school.’’ 

It is not intended to suggest here that 
the teaching load be uniformly reduced. 
Aside from being financially impossible and 
impractical, it would be unintelligent. Not 
all high-school teachers, any more than all 
college professors, are capable of engaging 
in scholarly work. The intention is, rather, 
to suggest means of improving the scholar- 
ship of both groups. If, as has been pro- 
posed in the two preceding sections, we or- 
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ganize the training and certification of 
high-school teachers with a view to discov- 
ering and fostering scholarship by a process 
of elimination at the bottom and rewarding 
with collegiate appointments at the top; if, 
as we propose to contend in the sections 
which follow, remuneration were arranged 
in terms of units of instruction rather than 
on the basis of hiring full-time employees, 
as is now the case, and finally, if salaries 
were redistributed in such a way as to 
promise a worthy reward to those who 
prove their loyalty and ability while not 
at all tempting those of different type either 
to enter or to remain in the profession, then 
the teaching load might be so arranged as 
to discover the few who can make scholarly 
contributions. 

Let us assume that for the present it is 
not possible to specialize certification as 
suggested in the first section, and that we 
must continue to issue general certificates. 
It is, nevertheless, possible to issue these 
certificates in several grades. In the group 
of apprentice teachers holding the lowest 
certificate the load might remain more or 
less as at present. If they are ambitious, 
let them make the necessary efforts to se- 
cure the second degree certificate. There 
is hardly a profession worthy of the name 
in which young people are not subjected, 
during their apprenticeship years, to some 
deprivation. The artist in his garret, the 
briefless barrister, the young physician 
without a practice, are all well known. The 
life of newly appointed high-school teach- 
ers, usually fresh from college, is entirely . 
too free from stimulus. 

When we come to the second-class certi- 
ficate, issued not automatically at the end 
of a period of time for mere persistence, 
but to those who have made the effort to 
fulfil the requirements set down as condi- 
tions for its issuance, one of the character- 
isties of this certificate may well be a limi- 
tation of field. If we limited the right of 


service of those holding the first certificate 
to high schools of the smallest type having 
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not more than so many students and so 
many teachers; if we demanded that the 
larger high school employ only teachers 
holding the second certificate, then we 
would protect the small high school which 
can not afford to allow its teachers speciali- 
zation, and we would protect the holders of 
the second certificate from competition 
against less well-trained and less well-inten- 
tioned members of the profession. Spe- 
cialization of certificate alone would be an 
advance in the direction of scholarship. 

Let us now envisage a third-grade cer- 
tificate, carrying certain definite privileges, 
as, for example: the right to candidacy for 
college appointment, the right to candidacy 
for departmental headships.. If, as a con- 
dition of moving from the first to the see- 
ond rank we demand formal study at the 
university, and declarations from supervis- 
ing authorities regarding the candidate’s 
professional ability, let us demand for ad- 
mission to the highest rank evidence of 
scholarly ability as represented by a piece 
of work carried on over a period of years 
and passed on by competent university 
authorities in the candidate’s field of -in- 
terest as promising. Of course entrance 
into the highest rank will carry financial 
rewards and promises of tenure and fur- 
ther financial advancement. Certainly, as 
indicated above, advancement may carry 
other privileges, as, for example, the right 
to apply for college appointment or ap- 
pointment to departmental headships or, 
perhaps, the duty, compensated by lowered 
teaching load, of supervising the work of 
apprentice or probationary teachers. 

It might very well carry other privileges, 
by way of making it possible for holders of 
this rank to engage in scholarly pursuits; 
freedom from participation in the super- 
vision of extra-curricular activities; a 
fewer number of teaching hours; a more 
advantageous arrangement of courses and 
schedule; the exclusive privilege of teach- 
ing the more advanced courses, those which 
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students elect as of choice and which means 
a pupil-group somewhat selected for inter. 
est and ability in the particular field; 
correspondingly, release from the burden 
of teaching the required, and therefore 
elementary, courses. 

It would seem that this tying up of high 
school and college is a very difficult mat- 
ter, the average American college being a 
privately controlled institution. It would 
indeed be a difficult matter. It could not be 
uniformly carried out. But the trend 
would by no means favor the high school 
exclusively. 
eral advancement of scholarship and for 
the improved selection and teaching ability 
of the college staffs. While the arrange- 
ment could not be peremptorily put into 
effect anywhere, it could be experimented 
with. 

We Americans are still young enough to 
enjoy new schemes. We are continually 
trying out new ideas and experimenting. 
This applies very particularly to every 
phase of contemporary education. Why 
not try this scheme out in one American 
state? Why not one group of associated 
colleges cooperating with one group of 
associated high schools, regardless of geo- 
graphie location? It could be done. It 
should be done. We need a demonstration 
of the fact that the present poor scholar- 
ship of our high-school teaching group is 
in part due to our poor social ideals and 
organization. We have political obstacles 
inherent in local organization of secondary 
schools and in private support of higher 
education which prevent us from adopting 
easily the effective methods of European 
organization, but we could very well organ- 
ize a demonstration on a voluntary basis, 
and do so we should. 


IV. THe Woman TEACHER WHO MARRIES 


Our methods of appointment to positions 
whose salaries are paid from public funds 
retain the peculiar flavor of the spoils sys- 
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tem. The public funds are to be passed 
around to as large a group as possible. 
Look, for example, at that unbelievable 
rule of most state universities that no more 
than one member of the same family may 
be employed on the teaching staff. How 
many capable wives are by this method 
barred, not only from the particular staff, 
but from the profession in general, because 
they do not care to break up the home to 
seek professional appointment elsewhere. 
It seems that when a woman marries and 
thus seeures some one ‘‘to support her,’’ 
she must make room for an unmarried 
woman who perchance has less ability for 
the particular work. As if governmental 
salary were a dole! 

But this section will not debate the obvi- 
ous obsolescence which makes nearly all 
publie school systems bar women from 
teaching, merely because they marry. We 
desire to discuss the status of the married 
woman in a more thorough manner and 
study the way in which the scholarship of 
the teacher-group may be improved. Let 
us begin the discussion by referring to a 
most interesting experiment now being 
undertaken at Smith College: An institute 
for the coordination of women’s interests 
has been established there, to be financed 
for three years by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation. An effort is to be 
made ‘‘to find a solution for the problem 
which econfronts almost every educated 
woman to-day; how to reconcile a normal 
life of marriage and motherhood with a life 
of intellectual activity, professional or 
otherwise. ’’ 

How does this concern the scholarship of 
the secondary school teacher-group? In 
the first place, the group consists to-day 
and will necessarily continue to consist for 
some time, of a greater number of women 
than of men. In the second place, the turn- 
over, caused by resignation to marry, is 
very great and means the predominance of 
young teachers, of inexperienced teachers, 
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of teachers who, because they hope that 
their professional career will be short, are 
by no means exclusively devoted to their 
professional work. 

The proposal is not to remove the bar 
against the retention of married women, 
because it will probably be agreed that, 
even were the bar removed, most of the 
women who marry would resign anyway or 
remain only for a short time. The pro- 
posal is to do away with the present plan 
of full time or no time, of full-time salary 
or no salary. Suppose that remuneration, 
instead of being figured in terms of so 
much per annum for full-time service, were 
divided into units of instruction, so ar- 
ranged that those who devoted their full 
time to their profession would receive what 
was considered a proper remuneration? 
Such a system, without increasing the cost 
and without injuring the full-time teacher 
in any way, would enable married women 
to retain a true professional interest. 
Many a married woman to whom a full- 
time high-school position is unthinkable 
would thus be enabled to remain in the pro- 
fession, to retain an interest in scholarship. 

Is it not obvious that an arrangement of 
this sort would retain experienced teachers, 
would reduce the need for, and the number 
of, inexperienced teachers, and in that way 
enable the schools to select better ability? 
Would this method not eliminate the pecu- 
liar situation now existing in the high 
schools that teachers group themselves 
largely at two extremes; the young and in- 
experienced and little interested on the one 
hand and, on the other, the old and worn- 
out and disillusioned? While we do not 
eare to enter into a discussion of this aspect 
in detail, it may be pointed out that this 
payment of salary in terms of unit of ser- 
vice would enable certain men to render 
service who are not available for full time, 
and whose presence would elevate the 
scholarship standard. Furthermore, maxi- 
mum salaries to holders of the highest cer- 
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tificate, as contended for in the next sec- 
tion, would enable certain teachers to 
reduce their teaching load in favor of 
scholarly activities. 


V. THe ProspieM or SALARY 


In every topie so far discussed we have 
endeavored to propose principles which in- 
volve not the expenditure of more money, 
but the use of available resources in a more 
intelligent manner. In this matter of sal- 
ary we do not propose to follow the usual 
course of claiming that the great panacea 
is to be found in more money to the teacher, 
that the millennium will come when we pay 
higher salaries. Look at the young instruc- 
tors at the universities. How deliberately 
they hang on at little remuneration, resist- 
ing the temptation of higher salaries in the 
high schools. No. As a matter of fact the 
entering salaries are too high. They tempt 
too many into the field who do not belong 
there. They entice too many who intend 
to make teaching a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. 

It is a redistribution of salaries that is 
necessary. Far be it from the present 
writer to object to increase in salaries for 
high-school teachers. The point here 
made, however, is that the already existing 
basis of remuneration is not barring people 
from entering the profession, though it may 
represent too small income for those who 
persist. The average may appear fair, or 
it may appear poor, but the extremes of 
minimum and maximum are too near to- 
gether, the entrant reaches the limit of 
possible increase too soon, and the ultimate 
salary is too low. The entering salaries 
should be much lower. The maximum sal- 


aries should be much higher. 

It is too obvious to need discussion that 
in the American high-school teacher-group 
as a whole there are always, at the lower 
end, from the point of view of age and 
number of years of service, a great many 
people who will not persist in the service. 
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They are women who expect to marry and 
men who intend to leave the profession as 
soon as possible. They are not a desirable 
group. They are not professionally moti- 
vated. They are ‘‘on their way,’’ and their 
interests are not sufficiently permanent to 
be of value. In part their presence in the 
profession is accounted for by the fact that 
the entering salaries are too enticing. 

We have propagandized so much about 
this matter of salary in recent years that 
we have lost our sense of proportion. 
Whatever may be said about the arith- 
metic average salary or even about the me- 
dian salary, the entering salary is on the 
average higher than the young person of 
the same training and lack of experience 
can receive elsewhere. I do not know where 
these people could go to match this average 
entering salary, particularly when one con- 
siders the conditions of employment, such 
as the five-day week, the long vacation, the 
short vacations which intersperse the aca- 
demic year, the comparatively short day. 
The difference in salary between the young 
miss just out of college and the middle-aged 
teacher with dependents is pitiful. The 
former is, as any observer may discern, 
extravagant, wasteful of funds. The latter 
must pinch to get on. Above all things, the 
high entering salary is harmful to scholar- 
ship in that it entices into the group too 
many people who do not belong there by 
interest and temperamental organization 
and who will not persist. 

Not for one moment do I believe that a 
lower entering salary, with the promise of 
a maximum much higher than the present, 
would serve to debar the potentially excel- 
lent high-school teacher from entering the 
profession. Note how the young lawyer, 
the young physician, the young architect, 
struggle during their apprenticeship, not to 
mention the much more severe strain to 
which poets, novelists and other creative 
writers and artists subject themselves. A 
low entering salary would act as a selective 
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means for barring those who are not of 
great worth and for securing those who 
have some ¢alling, to whom the profession 
as a profession appeals. A higher maxi- 
mum salary would serve to retain the bet- 
ter teacher, to guard him against the temp- 
tation to leave the profession for more 
remunerative fields of endeavor. It would 
give him a stake in the school. Supply and 
demand? Would we be able to staff our 
high schools if the lower entering salary 
were put into effect? To the writer it seems 
that we would have plenty of teachers and 
better ones than at present if this arrange- 
ment were combined with the proposal sug- 
gested above for retaining married women 
in the service. 
Joun Louis Horn 

MILLS CoLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GIFTS FOR THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


THE part of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1925 
received by Vice-president Charles G. Dawes 
has been turned over by him to the Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations 
at the Johns Hopkins University. The check 
is for 59,082 kroner, about $15,775, and was 
offered as a part of Chicago’s $100,000 quota 
of the $1,000,000 endowment for the school. 

The check was sent to Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the Page School trustees, who wrote 
as follows: 


I do not know how to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of your contribution to the Walter Hines 
Page School. If it were a contribution of money 
merely I could do so. If it were a testimonial only 
of a man in high place familiar with international 
affairs and of the need of such work as ours I could 
do so. It is, however, all of these and much more. 
It is the Nobel Prize Fund which you have dedi- 
cated to us. It brings to the Page School some- 
thing of the high honor attached to that award. 
No greater distinction for work in the international 
field could come to any man than the Nobel Prize 
and all Americans, and especially all your associates 
on the Dawes Committee of whatever nationality, 
rejoice in its grant to you. 
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The funds of the Nobel Peace Prize were dedi- 
cated to the recognition of the efforts of individuals 
in the cause of peace. What an inspiration it is to 
have them rededicated by you to the study of 
international relations in order that we may learn 
how to promote peace, not by segregated monu- 
mental acts alone, but by better daily contact 
between the nations of the world. 

I thank you for the gift, and I am sure that 
Johns Hopkins University will see that it works ip 
perpetuity for peace, not only as money, but as an 
inspiration to teachers and students of international 
relations. 


The $25,000 which Mr. Elihu Root received 
from the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in recog- 
nition of his services in the interest of “peace 
through justice,” he has given as a nucleus of 
an endowment fund for the magazine Foreign 
Affairs. This is a quarterly review published 
by the Council on Foreign Relations. The 
magazine was established as a non-profit-making 
enterprise and is edited by Professor Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, of Harvard University, and by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

A STATEMENT issued on January 17 by the 
board of trustees of Yale-in-China, the only in- 
stitution of higher learning of western stand- 
ards in the Province of Hunan, located at 
Changsha, said the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the Middle School were closed on December 
10 for the balance of the term ending January 
20. The statement says: 


‘*Hunan has always been noted for its fearless 
free thinkers. It had been known for some time 
that the province was well represented in the inter- 
national college in Moscow. Opportunity was now 
given, under the patronage of this Canton govern- 
ment, to put into practice some of the theories and 
doctrines of Marx, Lenine, Trotzky and the others 
who have so profoundly influenced Russian think- 
ing of late.’’ 

It should be borne in mind that the United 
States has not recognized the Canton government. 
Consequently, the faculty at Yale-in-China was in 
no great haste to comply with the new Canton 
requirements. In characteristic fashion, the radicals 
began to bring pressure to bear on our students. 

They were given a set of eleven demands which 
had already been presented to the foreign faculties 
of several other schools and told to present them to 
the Yale-in-China faculty. This they did. 
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Among these demands were some which struck at 
the very roots of the institution. For example, the 
faculty was asked to grant permission for the 
students to have voting representation on the gov- 
erning board; to hold meetings whenever they chose 
without a faculty representative present; to force 
the resignation of any member of the teaching staff 
upon a two-thirds vote of his students (later 
amended to include the president of the institu- 
tion), and to determine the nature of the curricu- 
lum. 

These demands were denied, but other reasonable 
requests were granted. This compromise was voted 
as satisfactory by the students. The compromise 
did not, however, meet with the approvai of the 
radical element in Changsha outside the campus. 

More demands were presented, embracing all of 
those which had been previously refused. These 
demands were promptly rejected by the faculty, and 
the students of the Middle School went out on a 
strike. 


Yale-in-China was established in 1906 by 
Yale graduates and has been supported by the 
annual gifts of Yale alumni, their friends and 
other cooperating agencies. Equipment is 
valued at $500,000. The faculty consists of 
forty Americans and western trained Chinese, 
most of them Yale graduates, and many of 
them with higher degrees. The permanent teach- 
ing force is augmented annually by the appoint- 
ment of several short-term assistants from the 
graduating classes of Yale University. 


A CAPTAIN AND A PROFESSOR 

Proressor Carutton J. H. Hayes should be 
dismissed from Columbia University by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, according to the 
opinion, given space in New York City news- 
papers, of Captain George L. Darte, adjutant- 
general of the Military Order of the World War 
and a member of the National Flag Association, 
because of the ironical manner in which Pro- 
fessor Hayes spoke of patriotic symbols at a 
luncheon at Town Hall. Discussing Professor 
Hayes’s remarks, Captain Darte said: 


Hayes belongs to that group that raises the red 
flag in time of peace and the white flag in time of 
war. He is a professor at Columbia and in his work 
is in daily contact with young men and women in the 
formative periods of their lives. If he promulgates 
the doctrines of disrespect to the flag and the 
Liberty Bell as symbols of independence or 
attempts to deery or belittle nationalism, putting it 
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secondary to internationalism, in his classes he is 
much too dangerous a man to be permitted to 
handle the education of the youth of to-day. 

He belongs to a type that is too prevalent among 
our college professors to-day. I believe that the 
first thing President Nicholas Murray Butler 
should do Monday morning is to kick Hayes out of 
the university bodily. He is no fit teacher for stu- 
dents. 


To this Professor Hayes, who was a captain, 
first in the Military Intelligence Bureau and 
later on the General Staff, during the world 
war, replied: 

I have the utmost respect and honor for the flag 
and the national anthem. The remarks which are 
attributed to me are a caricature of what I actually 
said. It was the system of compulsory military 
training with which our colleges are burdened that 
I ridiculed. 


EDUCATIONAL GIFTS AND RECEIPTS 

EDUCATIONAL benefactions to institutions of 
higher learning during the year 1923-24 
amounted to $81,722,887, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, 
chief of the Statistical Division of the Bureau 
of Education, states in a study he has just com- 
pleted, involving returns from 913 universities, 
colleges and professional schools, according to 
an abstract in the Boston Evening Transcript. 
The value of grounds belonging to these institu- 
tions is placed at $168,257,572, and the value of 
buildings at $127,417,736. Libraries, scientific 
apparatus, machinery, furniture and other con- 
tents of buildings are worth $157,323,131 and 
the productive funds total $814,718,813. 

The financial report of the schools shows that 
a total of $388,242,587 was received, including 
receipts for endowments. The sources were: 
Student fees, $81,171,612; room rent, $8,934,- 
739; board, $28,028,858 ; productive funds, $40,- 
431,608; state or city increase of plant, $15,- 
828,593; state or city aid for current expenses, 
$73,423,956; United States government aid, 
$13,641,424; private benefactions for increase 
of plant, $22,632,735; private benefactions for 
endowment, $46,726,677; private benefactions 
for current expenses, about $12,375,326; all 
other sources, $42,047,049. 

In this group, which includes public and 
private institutions, there are employed 56,279 
professors and instructors, of which 44,345 are 
men and 11,934 are women. Of this number 
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19,145 are in schools under public control and 
37,134 are in private institutions. There are 
165 schools of theology in the country; 124 
schools of law; 80 schools of medicine; 43 
schools of dentistry; 63 schools of pharmacy; 
six of osteopathy, and 12 of veterinary medi- 
cine. As to students enrolled in the institutions 
of higher learning, the total is 726,124, of which 
457,701 are men and 268,423 are women. 


PROPOSED SALARY INCREASE FOR 
CHICAGO TEACHERS 


A pLAN for an increase in salaries for Chicago 
teachers amounting in all to $22,000,000 has 
been presented to the Board of Education by 
Superintendent William McAndrew. 

Under his plan, that sum would be added 
to the pay of 12,000 elementary and high school 
teachers during a period of five years— 
$1,750,000 the first year; $3,200,000 the second, 
and increasing amounts thereafter. 

The pay of elementary teachers would be 
raised from a maximum of $2,500 to $3,200 a 
year and that of high-school teachers from 
$3,800 to $4,500—lifting the teachers’ occupa- 
tion nearer the rank of other professions in 
point of remuneration. 

Financing of the plan will be dependent upon 
the success of a fight for a higher tax rate, it 
was explained, as no money is available at 
present. 

Superintendent McAndrew argued that the 
time had come to give teachers adequate com- 
pensation, in keeping with increased living costs, 


and mentioned that “bricklayers, janitors, clerks, 


ete,” have received increases in recent years, 
while teachers have been ignored. 

The plan is similar to one advocated by the 
superintendent and approved by the board 
members in April, 1925, and later reconsidered 
and abandoned. 

The previous efforts met strong opposition 
from the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, led by 
Margaret Haley, business representative. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF MARYLAND 
INcREASED enrollment and better attendance 
in the publie day elementary and secondary 
schools of Maryland in the year ended June, 
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1926, were reported in statistics recently re- 
leased by the State Department of Education, 
and summarized in the Baltimore Sun. 

At the end of last June the public schools in 
Maryland had enrolled 263,196 pupils, an in- 
crease of 2,427 over the number in the preced- 
ing year. The average enrollment was 241,921 
and the average attendance 214,024 in 1926. 
The increase in average attendance over 1925 
was 2,890. 

That the increase in attendance was higher 
than the increase in enrollment suggests that 
there was more effective enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law and greater interest of 
parents and teachers in good attendance. 

The twenty-three counties had an average 
daily attendance of 123,200, while Baltimore had 
only 90,844. The greater amount of the differ- 
ence was explained by the large number of chil- 
dren in Catholic parochial schools in Baltimore, 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, said. 

Enrollment last year in private and Catholic 
parochial schools aggregated approximately 27,- 
000 in Baltimore and 6,500 in the counties. 

In 1926 the attendance in schools for colored 
pupils totaled 15,416 in Baltimore and 20,961 in 
the counties. The counties increased attendance 
in colored schools over the six-year period by 
3,166, while the city increase was 5,360. Since 
the attendance in city schools for Negroes is in- 
creasing more rapidly than in county schools, 
the next decade may show approximately equal 
numbers of colored pupils attending school in 
the city and counties, it was said. 

The variation in the size of the public school 
problem in the counties is indicated by the aver- 
age number of pupils in attendance in each 
county. When the 1926 public school attend- 
ance is compared with that of 1920 an increase 
of 38,712 is shown over the span of six years. 
The average yearly increase was 6,452. Every 
county, with the exception of Carroll and Cal- 
vert, shows an increase in enrollment over the 
six-year period. 

Baltimore had an increased attendance of 15,- 
344 in 1926 over 1920. Prince George’s, Anne 
Arundel, Allegany, Washington, Montgomery 
and Baltimore counties showed considerable 
growth over the period, the increases in the 
counties ranging from 2,000 to 5,000. 
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Eleven counties had a decrease in attendance 
from 1925 to 1926. In Garrett, Harford, 


Howard and St. Mary’s counties the decrease 
in attendance was accounted for partly by the 
increase in Catholic parochial school enrollment. 


THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 

THE fortieth anniversary of the Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and its long record of leadership in the 
cause of modern education is to be observed at 
a luncheon to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on January 22. It is expected that 
the occasion will bring together an unusually 
representative attendance of leaders in educa- 
tion, the professions and business, alumni and 
teachers, in acknowledgement of the contribution 
which the school has made to education not 
alone in this country but throughout the world. 

Speakers at the luncheon include Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia; Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick; Mrs. William C. DeMille, an 
alumna of Horace Mann School, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Fletcher Russell, dean elect of Teachers 
College. Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick presides. 

Dr. Butler’s presence as one of the speak- 
ers is peculiarly fitting not alone because of 
his position as president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, but more especially because he was the 
first principal of the model school—organized 
in 1887 to supplement the work of educating 
teachers, which later became the Horace Mann 
School. In 1894 when Teachers College became 
associated with Columbia University, both the 
school and Teachers College moved from No. 9 
University Place where the start had been made, 
to join the other Columbia University units on 
Morningside Heights. 

A few years later, in 1898, the demonstration 
school role which Horace Mann fulfilled for 
Teachers College students was displaced. A 
new demonstration school, the Speyer School, 
took up the work of giving practical training to 
student teachers and Horace Mann became what 
it has continued to be down to the present time, 
a model school where modern educational meth- 
ods are followed throughout to serve as an in- 
spiration and guide for educators everywhere. 

Since those early times the curriculum has 
put particular emphasis on the arts, cultivated 
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an interest in industry and has consistently 
maintained a scientific attitude on the whole 
problem of education. In every branch of its 
work the effort has been to make instruction 
practical. 

Horace Mann was a pioneer not only in its 
classrooms, laboratory and shop work, but also 
in the attention given to the physical well-being 
of its pupils. A school doctor is listed as 
early as 1898 and athletics were given particular 
attention. 

The school attracted interest from the start. 
For some years it offered the only high-school 
course available to boys in Manhattan and this 
led the late Joseph Pulitzer, when he established 
competitive scholarship prizes for grammar- 
school students to offer a high-school course at 
Horace Mann as the prize. 

Through the years, the school has been visited 
by many thousands of educators from all see- 
tions of this country and abroad, as many as 
1,200 coming in a single week sometimes, and 
students also have come from many distant 
places. 

The committee in charge of the anniversary 
arrangements consists of Charles Evans Hughes, 
Bruce Bliven, Professor John Erskine, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Herbert Lehman, Adolph Lewisohn, 
V. Everit Macey, Henry C. Pearson, Carl H. 
Pforsheimer, Virgin Prettyman, Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds, William F. Russell, Robert E. Simon, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Swan, Samuel Untermyer and 
Felix Warburg. 


PROGRAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


THE association meets with the Department 
of Superintendence at Dallas from February 28 
to March 2. The program of the open meetings 
is as follows: 

MonpDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28 

A Technique for the Analysis of the Teacher’s 
Functions. W. W. Charters, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. 

Leadership in Educational Research. B. R. Buck- 
ingham, director of educational research, Ohio 
State University. 

Some New Things that are Really Old. Willis L. 
Uhl, professor of education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Newer Types of Taxation for Public Schools. 
Fletcher H. Swift, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California. 
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The Ability and Efforts of States to support 
Education. John K. Norton, director research 
division, National Education Association. 

A Comparison of the Accomplishment in Chemis- 
try in English and American Secondary Schools. 
Samuel R. Powers, associate professor of natural 
science, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

School Savings Banks from the Viewpoint of 
Children and their Parents. J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner for elementary education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 2 

Factors influencing Transfer. Ernest Horn, The 
State University of Iowa. 

Ways and Means of reorganizing and improving 
Instruction in Reading. Wm. 8S. Gray, dean of the 
college of education of the University of Chicago. 

Psychological Studies in the Organization of 
Curriculm Material. Harold Rugg, Lincoln School, 
New York City. 

The Ability and Interests of Eight Hundred 
High-sechool Seniors. Clifford Woody, University 
of Michigan. 

Non-School English of High-school Children. E. 
J. Ashbaugh, assistant director, Bureau of Research 
of the Ohio State University, Ohio. 

Kindergarten Training as affecting Later School 
Progress and Achievement. Harry A. Greene, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Iowa. 


The annual dinner will be on Monday evening, 
after which W. J. Osburn will give the presi- 
dential address, which will summarize educa- 
tional research of the year with special refer- 
ence to foreign countries. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO CHARLES 
W. ELIOT 


Tue New York Times makes the following 
comment on the suggestion recently made con- 
cerning a memorial to the late Charles W. Eliot: 


Whether or not the Harvard Crimson’s sugges- 
tion that the house of the late President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot be used as a home for distin- 
guished visitors be adopted, the underlying prin- 
ciple—that this house be acquired by the college 
as a memorial to Dr. Eliot—deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Nothing, of course, can be done without the con- 
sent of the Eliot family. But sooner or later the 
proposal will gain headway to establish either an 
Eliot Museum or to dedicate some spot or structure 
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to the great president’s memory. The house in 
which he lived for so many years in Cambridge is 
not, like the Longfellow house, one of the arch- 
itectural landmarks of the city. It lacks the charm 
of setting of the pre-Revolutionary houses along 
Brattle Street. 

The most interesting thing about it is its 
associations with him. President Eliot gained, 
rather than lost, in national stature after he turned 
over the administration of Harvard to President 
Lowell. Actually, his influence increased, and men 
and women came to him or wrote to him from all 
parts of the country. Foreign visitors considered 
it an honor to be received by him. 

If there is to be an Eliot memorial—as there 
certainly will be—now is the time to begin con- 
sideration of what form it should take. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GeorGe Dante, Oups, who will retire 
soon as president of Amherst College, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner of the Amherst 
Alumni Association of New York held on Oc- 
tober 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. Dr. Olds entered the college as a 
teacher as the class of 1895, of which President 
Coolidge was a member, enrolled as freshmen. 
The following telegram from President Coolidge 
was read by Frederick S. Bale, president of the 
alumni association: “Please give my cordial 
greetings to your guest of honor and all the 
other good Amherst men at your dinner. Presi- 
dent Olds deserves all the honor that may be 
paid to him, and I join you in best wishes for 
his future health and happiness.” 


Dr. E. C. Grass, of Lynchburg, Va., has 
begun his forty-ninth year as superintendent of 
the public schools. He is said to be the oldest 
superintendent in America, either in age or in 
length of service. Dr. Glass two years ago was 
given an honorary degree of doctor of letters 
by Washington and Lee University and by Wil- 
liam and Mary College. 


Ereuty-stx students and faculty members of 
the Columbia University School of Journalism 
recently gathered in the Hotel Marseilles to 
honor Dr. Charles P. Cooper, former city editor 
of The Evening Sun, former night city editor 
of the New York Times and for thirty years a 
New York newspaper man. Dr. Cooper has 
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been also for eight years instructor in news writ- 
ing at Columbia University. He is soon to start 
on his first sabbatical vacation. 


Mrs. E. M. Freeman, wife of the dean of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, was presented 
with the “little red oil can,” symbol of all- 
around service to the college in the last year. 
Mrs. Freeman was given the battered oil can 
at the annual Christmas party of the College of 
Agriculture at the University Farm campus. In 
the last ten years it has been the property of 
university presidents, scientific men and foot- 
ball stars. The name of each person who has 
held the can for a year is engraved on the side. 


Dean J. M. Pace, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, closed sixteen years of continuous ser- 
vice as a member of the State Board of Edu- 
eation on January 18. His term of office ex- 
pires March 1, when he will be succeeded by 
Colonel H. C. Ford, of the Virginia Military 
Institute, a former member. 


J. H. Cuaxton has retired as secretary of the 
board of education at Yonkers, N. Y., after 
forty years of service. 


Proressor A. T. WeEAvER, of the department 
of speech at the University of Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech at its recent meeting in 
Chicago. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of literature 
was conferred on Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, of 
New York City, at a special convocation at 
Knox College, on January 11. Dr. Canby is 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature 
and a former professor at Yale University. 


Tue University of Manchester has conferred 
the degree of doctor of letters on Professor 
E. K. Rand, of the classical department of Har- 
vard University. Professor Rand is now in 
France devoting his time to research work in 
the libraries of medieval monasteries. 


THE gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has been awarded to Professor Frank 
Schlesinger, director of the observatory at Yale 
University, for his work on stellar parallaxes 
and astronomical photography. 


THE Progress Medal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society has been awarded to Mr. George 
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Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
kodak cameras, “in recognition of his inven- 
tions, researches and publications, which have 
resulted in an important advance in the de- 
velopment of photography.” 


THE Detroit Board of Education has voted 
to name one of the new schools after Probate 
Judge Edgar O. Durfee, who recently com- 
pleted his fiftieth year on the bench. 


CHarLes A. Howarp, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Marshfield, Ore., has been 
elected to the office of state superintendent of 
publie instruction. 


As a result of a civil service promotion ex- 
amination, in which he stood first, Edward 8. 
Mooney, Jr., has been appointed supervisor of 
the teachers’ training classes of New York State. 


AMONG new appointments at the University 
of California is that of Dr. Chester H. Rowell, 
former regent of the university and authority 
on international relations, who will give a 
course on contemporary international polities 
for upper division students. Other appoint- 
ments are R. L. Adams, professor of farm man- 
agement; W. J. French, lecturer in labor eco- 
nomies; Magdalene Wanzer, assistant in di- 
rected teaching; D. M. Boyle, associate in En- 
glish; B. F. Varnet, assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, and Mildred Julian, supervisor of the 
teaching of kindergarten work. 


New members of the staff of the University 
of Toronto this year include Professor Gilbert 
Norwood in Latin, Professor F. C. Green in 
French, Professor Norman Mackenzie in law, 
Provost Cosgrave, of Trinity College, Professor 
L. C. Coleman in pathological botany, Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan, principal of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


ALBERT E, GALLATIN, a great grandson of 
Albert Gallatin, a founder of New York Uni- 
versity and the first president of the council, 
has been elected a member of the council. Mr. 
Frederick Juilliard, a nephew of Augustus D. 
Juilliard, a former member of the university 
council, was also elected to membership. 


Proressor Leo D. O’NeEIL, head of the eve- 
ning division of the Boston University College 
of Business Administration, has been elected 
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president of Delta Phi Epsilon, national pro- 
fessional foreign trade fraternity. 


Proressor W. A. SuMNER, of the department 
of agricultural journalism, was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism at its recent 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 


Proressor J. L. Gruurn, of the department of 
sociology of the University of Wisconsin and 
president of the American Sociological Society, 
has been appointed chairman of an advisory 
committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, especially concerned with studies of crime. 


Miss ExizaBeTH Haze_Ton HaiGut, professor 
of Latin at Vassar College, has been elected 
chairman of the advisory council of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


Miss Louise Y. YounG, principal of Gal- 
laudet Publie School for Deaf, at St. Louis, 
Mo., has resigned. 


Dr. CAROLINE SPuRGEON, of the University of 
London, who has been visiting the United States, 
has returned to England. 


Dr. Ropert E, Vinson, president of Western 
Reserve University, is in California studying 
junior college systems of that state, especially 
that at the University of California. 


Dr. G. H. F. Nurrau, F.R.S., Quick professor 
of biology and director of the Molteno Institute 
for Research in Parasitology at the University of 
Cambridge, spent from January 5 to January 
9 at Cornell University. He gave the following 
lectures on the Schiff Foundation: “The History 
and Development of Parasitology and its Con- 
tribution to Human Welfare”; “Ticks and Dis- 
ease”; “Parasitological Miscellany.” On the 
afternoon of January 7 he gave an illustrated 
lecture on Cambridge University. 


Dr. Joun H. Finuey, associate editor of The 
New York Times, will be the orator at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Washington’s birth- 
day exercises on February 22. 

Dr. Henry Sioane Corrin, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered a series 
of three lectures at Amherst College on January 
19, 20 and 21. 


Dr. Frank G. Brewer, director of special 
schools, Chieago, addressed the Ohio State 
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Teachers’ Association, at Columbus, on Decem- 
ber 28, on “Innovations in the Education of 
Handicapped Children.” 


THE Inglis lecture for 1927, that was planned 
to be given before the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation, on January 12, was postponed owing to 
the illness of Dr. Abraham Flexner, secretary 
of the General Education Board. 


At the memorial exercises held at the Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond, on January 7, 
for Dr. John W. Brodnax, anatomist and artist, 
who died last October, papers were read by Dr. 
W. Lowndes Peple, Dr. Robert C. Bryan, Dr. 
H. L. Osterud, Dean W. F. Rudd and Mr. Rufus 
Alley. Dr. Brodnax was a member of the de- 
partment of anatomy of the Medical College of 
Virginia for thirty-three years. 


Hitt M. Bett, president of Drake Univer- 
sity from 1903 to 1918, died in Los Angeles on 
January 8. 


Ine G. SarGEANT, principal of Public School 
10, Paterson, N. J., and active in the affairs of 
the National Education Association, was killed 
on January 11 when an automobile he was driv- 
ing struck a tree. 


Frep Parker Emery, professor of English at 
Dartmouth College since 1895, died on January 
17, aged sixty-seven years. 

GrorGe D. Bartert, instructor of English 
and mathematics in the art school of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., with which he had 
been connected for thirty-five years, died on 
January 2. 


THE death is announced of Professor William 
H. Hall, for the last twenty-four years principal 
of the Preparatory School of the American 
University at Beirut, at the age of fifty-five 
years. 

JoHN W. HALLoweELL, of Milton, Mass., pres- 
ident of the Associated Harvard Clubs, died on 
January 6. 


THE education bill now before the New York 
State Legislature, which has the approval of 
Governor Smith, is the outgrowth of the 
recommendations of the commission headed by 
Michael H. Friedsam, of New York, which 
made an exhaustive survey of school financial 
needs last year. The education measure will 
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be presented by the education committees of 
each house and backed by the State Education 
Department. The bill calls for an increase in 
state aid to schools over present appropriations 
of $18,000,000 this year, $23,000,000 next year, 
$28,000,000 in 1929 and $33,000,000 in 1930. 


Two bills advocating reforms in the New 
York State public school system will be intro- 
duced before the Legislature. The first of these 
would give all eligible persons an opportunity 
to compete for the positions of district super- 
intendents, directors, assistant directors of spe- 
cial branches and principals of high schools, 
instead of having these positions filled on reecom- 
mendation by the board of superintendents. 
The other bill would revoke the present statu- 
tory powers of the board of superintendents 
and center responsibility for administering the 
schools in the superintendent as the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. 
Both measures were introduced last year, but 
failed of passage. 


A BILL to provide for further development of 
agricultural extension work between state agri- 
cultural colleges was introduced on January 
14 by Senator Capper, of Kansas. The bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $480,000 for 
the fiseal year 1928, $10,000 to be awarded 
each state cooperating with its purpose. It also 
authorizes an appropriation of $500,000 for 
this purpose, and a mounting fund of $500,000 
to be added each year for 11 years and per- 
manent appropriation of $6,000,000 annually 
after the eleventh year. 


James W. Packarp, of Warren, Ohio, grad- 
uate in the class of 1884 and originator of the 
Packard motor ear, has given a million dollars 
to Lehigh University for the erection of an 
electrical and mechanical laboratory. 


A Grant of $250,000 has been made by the 
General Education Board to the University of 
Chicago, and in addition the sum of $30,000 
for the improvement of the Haskell Oriental 
Museum. 


Strate Senator JAMES E. McMurray, of Illi- 
nois, has given $125,000 toward the $250,000 
building planned for the Illinois Women’s Col- 
lege. 
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A Grant of $230,000 for an aeronautical engi- 
neering building at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has been made by the trustees 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics. The gift will provide 
a building to house the present personnel and 
equipment and at the same time mark the first 
step in a program of expansion recently entered 
upon by the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering. The grant is the fourth given by the 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautical Education in this country. Other gifts 
include $600,000 to the California Institute of 
Technology and Stanford University, $78,000 
to the University of Michigan and $500,000 to 
New York University for the establishment of 
an aeronautical school. 


Epwarp 8S. Harkness, of New York City, 
has given $250,000 to Colgate University for a 
new dormitory to be erected in memory of T. 
E. Stillman, the father of his wife. 


CoLoNEL Henry W. Sackett, of New York 
City, has given the sum of $200,000 to Cornell 
University for the landscape development of the 
campus. 


Ir was announced at a dinner given in the in- 
terest of the endowment fund for the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania that 
so far $425,000 had been raised. 


THE executive committee of the board of visi- 
tors of the Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, has authorized President W. T. Sanger 
and the college authorities to map out a twenty- 
year building program preliminary to the con- 
struction of three new buildings projected for 
the immediate future. These will include a 
women’s dormitory, a new clinie for the walk- 
ing sick, and laboratory for chemistry, bacteri- 
ology and pathology. 


NEGOTIATIONS conducted for two years toward 
the merging of the New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy of Newark with Rutgers University 
reached a definite stage when the Rutgers 
Board of Trustees, at a recent meeting in At- 
lantie City, voted to take over the College of 
Pharmacy and coordinate it with the other col- 
leges of the university. It is expected that the 
representatives of the College of Pharmacy will 
approve. The plan adopted calls for a stand- 
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ing committee of five trustees to carry out the 
policies and acts of the trustees with reference 
to the College of Pharmacy. A committee of 
not less than five persons interested in pharma- 
ceutical education in New Jersey will be named 
to act in an advisory capacity and to attend 
all meetings of the trustees’ committee, but 
without vote. Rutgers University will confer de- 
grees on recommendation of the Faculty of the 
College of Pharmacy. The internal administra- 
tion of the college will be conducted by a dean 
under the supervision of the president of Rut- 
gers. He will be recommended by the com- 
mittee of the College of Pharmacy and ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the university. 


THE outstanding plans for the Drama Week 
celebration in Pittsburgh include a demonstra- 
tion of plays by the children of every grade in 
the publie schools of the city. The plays will be 
given before a beautiful setting in Kaufmann’s 
auditorium, and four employees of this store 
will devote their entire time during the week 
to assisting the teachers and Mr. Lane Thomp- 
son, stage manager for the Drama League, in 
the rehearsals and the productions of these 
An invitation has been extended to the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Allegheny 
County and to all the women’s clubs of the dis- 
trict to attend. The week will coincide with the 
celebration of Pittsburgh Forward Movement 
Week, which is sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. Posters announcing the 
plays will be displayed in all the street ears of 
the Pittsburgh Railway Company during the 


week, 


plays. 


University professors from Southern Cali- 
fornia will conduct late afternoon and evening 
lectures in Alhambra, Azuza, Glendale, Her- 
mosa Beach, Huntington Park, Long Beach, 
Montrose, Pasadena, San Bernardino, Santa 
Ana and Santa Monica for the benefit of resi- 
dents in and near those points, using classrooms 
of local high schools in conducting the college 
courses, 

AN institution for the higher education of 
Negroes to be called Douglas University opened 
at St. Louis on January 3. 

A pEcREASE of nearly 40 per cent. in the 
number of children killed in traffic accidents 
in New York City during November as com- 
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pared with October is reported by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Dr. William J. O’Shea. 
During October forty-two children were killed 
and 1,124 injured. During November the 
deaths were reduced to twenty-six and the in- 
juries to 906. The reduction is believed by 
school officials to have resulted from the safety 
campaign being waged in the schools. 


ABSENCE of teachers from school on account 
of sickness, as compared with records of in- 
dustrial workers and clerical groups, seems to 
indicate the superior health of teachers, accord- 
ing to a report of a recent study made by Dr. 
James F. Rogers, chief of the division of phys- 
ical education and school hygiene, to the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the Interior. 
Contrary to general belief, statistics show that 
the teacher is not more subject to diseases of 
the respiratory organs than any other indoor 
workers, nor to diseases of the digestive organs. 
In regard to nervous diseases, however, and 
especially neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion, 
records are said to be not so favorable to the 
teacher. According to the report, among teach- 
ers of New York City neurasthenia is found to 
increase with age up to 45-54 years. In Lon- 
don, England, and in Victoria, Australia, the 
percentage of teachers suffering from this dis- 
ease increased threefold from the time of enter- 
ing service until the age of fifty years was 
reached. The average number of days lost by 
London teachers increased three times during 
these years, the increase being most marked 
among single women. The only other disease 
in which there was a marked increase was 
rheumatism. 


THE Japan Medical World notes that an in- 
vestigation made by the department of educa- 
tion of Japan shows that the number of school 
physicians in elementary, middle, technical and 
higher girl schools, except the prefectures of 
Tokyo and Kagoshima, is 11,765; they are at- 
tached to 17,421 schools, which have this special 
service for the benefit of children. 


Six American colleges in the Near East have 
been incorporated as the Near East College 
Association, according to an announcement by 
the executive committee. The colleges include 
Robert College, Constantinople Women’s Col- 
lege, the American University of Beirut, Inter- 
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national College of Smyrna, Sofia American 
Schools and Athens College in Greece. The 
institutions affiliated for economy in raising a 
$15,000,000 endowment fund to put them on a 
permanent financial basis. 


AccorDING to a despatch to the New York 
Sun, Professor Paul Petit, of the University 
of Nancy, protests against the insufficiency 
of the remuneration of French high school 
professors. The maximum pay of a univer- 
sity professor in Paris is 42,000 franes, or 
about $1,680 a year, and of professors in other 
universities 33,500 franes, or about $1,340 a 
year. Before the war a professor’s earnings 
reached $3,000 in Paris and $2,500 in the prov- 
inces, but even before the war higher edu- 
eators in France were the worst paid in the 
world, despite their superiority in science. Low 
remuneration has compelled many professors to 
leave the universities to enter business estab- 
lishments. Professor Petit asks that the state 
insure French professors an honorable living, 
declaring that otherwise French science will be 
jeopardized. Unfortunately, the strict econ- 
omies required for strengthening the frane will 
continue necessary for a long time and French 
teachers will not immediately be delivered from 
material preoccupation. 


ALL pensionados, or scholarship students from 
the Philippines to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, under the new rules 
adopted by the Bureau of Education, must have 
completed the full academic course and have 
proved themselves worthy of the opportunity 
for further study. Preference is given students 
unable to pay their own expenses. There are 
now eighty pensionados in the United States, 
and a superintendent will be appointed to look 
after their welfare. 


THE annual review of the progress of educa- 
tion in India, issued recently by the Bureau 
of Education, states, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, that last year the total ex- 
penditure by the government on education in 
India only amounted to a quarter of a rupee 
or about 8 cents per head of the population. 
The history of Indian education during the 
year was one of steady but uneventful progress. 
There was an increase of 3,113 recognized in- 
stitutions and of 482,060 scholars. During the 
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year 6.05 per cent. of the male population and 
1.24 of the female population of British India 
were attending recognized schools. Since about 
15 per cent. of the population of India may be 
classed as of school-going age, at the present 
rate of progress it will at least take 40 years 
more to collect all boys of school-going age into 
schools. There are still thousands of villages 
unprovided with schools for want of funds. 
Again there are millions of parents who do not 
send their children to the schools provided at 
their very doors. Compulsory education has as 
yet made little headway. Even where compul- 
sion in its present form has been in force for 
several years, it is seldom that 80 per cent. 
of the possible school attendance is reached, 
and from the possible attendance not only are 
girls. 


As a result of the activities of the committee 
for maintaining the Danish Readership at Lon- 
don University, of which the chairman is Rear- 
Admiral Carstensen, president of the Anglo- 
Danish Society, a sum of 86,760 kroner has 
been collected, and Danish government securi- 
ties for that amount will be bought. Of this 
sum 64,472 kroner will be handed over to Lon- 
don University as an endowment, the interest 
from which, added to the annual grants from 
the university, will place the readership on a 
permanent basis. The rest of the money col- 
lected will be used to endow a scholarship un- 
der the administration of the University of 
Copenhagen for the promotion of further in- 
tellectual intercourse between England and Den- 
mark in connection with the readership. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UTILIZATION OF LEISURE TIME 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
PARENTS, teachers and reformers everywhere 

are beginning to take play and recreation more 

seriously, and to attempt to use it judiciously 
in training the young and in increasing the 
efficiency of the mature. Physical beauty is an 
expression of vigorous health. It is health that 
gives the color to the cheeks, the fire in the eyes 
and the verosity to the features that make the 
charms of the countenance. Plenty of exercise 
is essential to the success of the teacher. The 
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children have great respect for physical power, 
more in the elementary grades than they ever 
will have again. The training for endurance 
comes only through activities with a play spirit. 
Every teacher should play enough so that she 
ean tell whether the play of her pupils is good 
play or disgrace to public morals, and at pres- 
ent the average American teacher knows very 
little about the practical aspect of play. The 
English teacher is the most successful play 
teacher in the world beeause she has acquired 
in her school days both the technique and the 
spirit of play. It is this that makes her a 
strong personal influence in the lives of the 
children. There are few things that will give a 
teacher more prestige than the ability to play 
a good game. 

Realizing the importance of this training, 
the department of sociology in the University 
of Omaha has for the past two summers con- 
ducted a reereation leaders training course, of 
two weeks of intensive training in all phases of 
recreation. The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America cooperated both sum- 
mers by sending us one of their most efficient 
instruetors for one week at a time. The Boys’ 
Club Federation International also gave their 
cooperation by sending us an instructor. Uni- 
versity credit was given for all work efficiently 
done. Most of the students were publie school 
teachers. These teachers desired to learn more 
about the leisure time problem and how best to 
solve it. The courses were a great success. A 
splendid response came from the schools. 

All the above-mentioned things pertained to 
training the teacher so she could impart knowl- 
edge and inspire others. But a few months ago 
one of the university teachers, Miss Frankie 
Walters, concluded that she would see to what 
extent the teachers themselves were practicing 
recreation, or in other words, to ascertain how 
they were spending their leisure time. Coopera- 
tion of the public school administration was 
secured. A brief questionnaire was sent to all 
the grade, high school and rural teachers in the 
city and county. A very good response was 
obtained. 

The types of recreation were classed under 
active and passive. Replies were received from 
698 city grade teachers. Of this number 111 
played tennis, 149 go swimming, 225 hike, 48 
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rowing and canoeing, 75 horseback riding, 38 
skate, 34 coast, 335 or 48 per cent. go on pic- 
nies, 32 go fishing, 9 assist in scout work. Auto 
riding and walking rank high with 311 or 43 
per cent. in favor of auto riding and 480 or 69 
per cent. prefer walking. One hundred and 
eight play golf, 50 bowl, 86 play basketball, 
but 319 or 44 per cent. dance; most of the dane- 
ers also play cards, 294 in number. Visiting is 
still common when more than one third of the 
grade school teachers spend their leisure time 
in that manner. A few attend clubs and educa- 
tional excursions, 84 and 58, respectively. 
About 30 per cent. of these teachers do church 
work during the week. 

When we look over the passive forms we find 
that reading ranks highest with the grade teach- 
ers. Worship and relaxation next in order. 
Theaters and movies are patronized by 55 per 
cent. or 379. Music furnishes recreation for 33 
per cent. 

High-school teachers did not respond as well 
as we hoped, but 226 returned the questionnaire 
filled out. Fifty-five per cent. of these spend 
most of their leisure time by walking, 132 or 52 
per cent. go on pienics. These teachers care 
little for dancing, as shown by only 30 per cent. 
as compared with 44 per cent. of the grade 
teachers. However, a higher percentage play 
cards, namely, 50 per cent. as compared with 
40 per cent. of the grade teachers. The major- 
ity of these teachers are more interested in 
passive recreation. The other forms of active 
activities are represented by about 30 per cent. 
and less, such as tennis, sewing, hiking, riding, 
golf, church work, visiting and auto riding. 

The passives are expressed as follows: Mu- 
sic, 138 or 60 per cent; theaters and movies, 
101 or 47 per cent.; attending lectures, 136 or 
55 per cent.; worship, 138 or 55 per cent.; 
reading, all or 100 per cent.; relaxation, 210 
or 90 per cent. 

Replies were received from about one hundred 
rural teachers. Tabulating their replies we find 
that few attend picnics. Dancing ranks the 
highest for rural teachers. Walking seems to 
be a popular form of recreation also. In most 
eases a large portion of their leisure time was 
expended going to and from school. Arranged 
according to order of greatest frequency, we 
have walking, dancing, reading, theaters and 
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movies, worship, automobile riding, church 
work, musi¢e and cards. 

You may ask, what does such a study show? 
Two years ago the writer made a study of the 
use of leisure time among boys and girls of the 
grade and high schools in Omaha. Their replies 
were very much like those of the grade teachers. 
Of course the high-school teachers are sup- 
posed to be more sedate and naturally do not 
participate in the same activities as younger 
ones do. It seems to me that this shows that 
our publie school teachers are not so far re- 
moved from the youngsters. They are better 
able to see their viewpoint and assist the chil- 
dren in their problems. The teacher and the 
pupil are more companionable now, they all 
enjoy the same activities. It means a greater 
responsibility on the part of the teacher, as she 
is not only teaching but she is living what she 
teaches. Her examples are followed more care- 
fully. It is not only a greater responsibility 
but it is a great opportunity—an opportunity 
to lead modern youth in the right direction. 

The teachers and leaders of to-day are more 
influential than ever before in the history of 
the world. So there is that great need for 
training for efficient leadership in the field of 
leisure time activities. 

T. Eart SuLLENGER 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 





DISCUSSION 


QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES IN MEN- 
TALITY BETWEEN CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 

One of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most promising trends of educational 
thought and progress during the past twenty- 
five years has been the tendency to outgrow the 
old educator’s device of “rationalizing” concern- 
ing the mind of the child. Many of the meth- 
ods devised for teaching the fundamental sub- 
jects were well-thought-out, logical constructions 
of an adult mind, which was laboring under the 
supposition that the child’s mind was built on 
the same principle as that of the grown-up. 
Then again, the lack of analytical knowledge 
of the psychological processes involved in com- 
paratively simple mental activities, such as per- 
ception, for instance, helped to complicate mat- 
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ters and induced the educational theorists to 
take a strictly “logical” view of many of the 
learning processes. We are probably a little 
better situated in these two respects at the 
present day, with the result that we shall never 
again, very probably, revert to the alphabetic 
method of teaching reading, simply because 
letters are the units out of which words are 
made. Experimental studies of perception 
have taught us that we generally perceive 
words as wholes, in spite of what a “logical” 
analysis of the situation might indicate to be 
the case. 

Mental testing has also contributed to the 
dethronement of rationalization and to the sub- 
stitution of experimental results instead. It 
has often turned out to be the case that the 
most logically invulnerable tests have proven to 
be anything but the best. The difficulty of test 
items is another thing on which many precon- 
ceived opinions have been stranded, and it is, 
as we know now, only after rigorous statistical 
analysis that we can draw any valid opinion 
concerning the relative difficulty of test 
problems. 

As a result of these reverses to our precon- 
ceptions, we have had to set up, as a goal to be 
attained, the actual study of the child mind, 
what it actually contains and how it is actu- 
ally constructed, and not how we think it 
should be constructed nor what we think it 
should contain. Terman, in the “Measurement 
of Intelligence,” gives an interesting sidelight 
on this problem, in his comment on one of the 
tests in the Stanford Revision, the giving of 
differences between objects. He draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the average child is able 
to give differences much before he is able to 
give similarities between objects and so places 
the former test a year lower than the latter in 
the seale. He also alludes to the adult’s logical 
attitude which would tend to place them the 
other way round, basing itself on the sup- 
position that our intellectual life is concerned 
primarily with similarities between things, and 
that the perception of unlikeness would follow 
upon the perception of likeness. 

Another reason for the supposition of quali- 
tative differences in mentality between the adult 
and the child is the fact that certain tests, 
apart from the apparent unequal difficulty of 
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the tests items to the two classes of subjects, do 
not measure the same thing when applied to 
adults and to children. There is not only a big 
difference apparent between the adult level of 
ability and that of children, but the validity of 
tests is known to vary among the children 
themselves, as you go from one age level to 
the next. There are some intelligence tests that 
are better measures of the intelligence of chil- 
dren eight years old than of children thirteen 
years old, and there are other tests of which 
you can say the very opposite. 

By giving both the Army Alpha and the 
McCall Multi-Mental to a group of thirty-six 
adults, a correlation coefficient was derived, 
which seemed to fall in line with the above 
observations. It was so small, for this par- 
ticular purpose, .50, that there did not seem 
to be much doubt about the fact that the two 
tests do not measure the same thing with very 
close correspondence. If the Army Alpha 
measures the intelligence of adults, then the 
McCall Multi-Mental can hardly be considered 
to do so with any degree of accuracy. But 
this must not be considered a reproach to the 
McCall test, because it is avowedly an elemen- 
tary school test, and does apparently measure 
the intelligence of elementary school children, 
correlating very highly, above .90, with a valid 
criterion. The difference between the Alpha 
and the McCall as applied to adults is probably 
to be explained in great measure as resulting 
from the disparateness of the mental levels 
examined. That these differences are partly 
qualitative is seen from the strenuous objection 
of the adults to the standard values of the re- 
sponses. They can not see why certain words, 
that the children apparently agree on, should 
have the maximal value. Unless the system of 
evaluating the responses is explained to them, 
they persist in holding that the grading is 
illogieal. 

It seemed that perhaps half the usual time- 
limit, one of ten minutes, might give results 
comparable to those of the Army Alpha, which 
is to a great extent a speed test. But this at- 
tempt to turn the MeCall into a speed test only 
turned out worse. The correlation coefficient 
in this ease was .34. That the McCall does not 
make a very good speed test seems to be ap- 
parent from this, and also from the correlation 
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coefficient between half-time and full-time. Here 
the figures were .79, which is rather low. 

That tests may be valid measures of intelli- 
gence at one level and not at another would 
seem to be a logical conclusion from the above. 
Just what makes this a fact is difficult to ana- 
lyze out, but qualitative differences very prob- 
ably have some part in the process. The child 
is hardly a little man, from any point of view 
you may wish to consider, and especially does 
this seem to be true if we consider his mental 
make-up. 

W. D. Commins 
Sr. Louis UNIVERSITY 


PI(E) FOR DONKEYS 

Op Dogberry insisted that his masters write 
him down an ass. But unnumbered genera- 
tions of school boys and girls have tried in vain 
to escape the designation that was so prized 
by vainglorious old Dogberry. Their masters 
write them down as brothers to the long-eared 
quadruped. Why? Because their budding in- 
tellects fail to get them across a certain famous 
bridge—the Pons Asinorum, built by Euclid 
long, long ago. The sum of the squares of two 
sides of a right-angled triangle equals the 
square of the side opposite the right angle. 
Can you prove it? Many a bright boy and 
charming girl fail to make the grade. 

Well, the donkey family is a large one; and 
there is plenty of company. Some sit in high 
places, but nevertheless could not get across the 
bridge of asses. 

Something should be done about it! Either 
level the bridge, or lower the approaches, or 
give the donkey a push from behind. First, 
let us study the fellow who built the bridge— 
Euclid himself. This famous old Alexandrian 
was not a bad sort. He meant well. He 
thought that schoolboys and girls would bless 
him, not revile him. He told Ptolemy once 
that “there was no royal road to geometry”; 
and so we may infer that he knew how hard it 
was to solve triangles. 

Now, as in most affairs, a little money may 
help. Euclid did not think of this. We need 
however very little. A nickel will do. Get a 
small piece of centimeter paper. Each square 
centimeter has one hundred smaller squares, 
each one a square millimeter. 
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Place the nickel on the paper and draw a 
circle around the rim. The diameter of the 
circle will be approximately 2.1 ems, 21 milli- 
meters. Inscribe a close-fitting square around 
the circle. Count the little squares in the big 
square. There are 441. Draw a diagonal 
through the square. It will be thirty milli- 
meters in length. We are now ready to start 
across the bridge—the famous Pons Asinorum. 

That diagonal is a hypotenuse and a square 
erected on it will contain as many little squares 
as the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides. The hypotenuse squared is 30 x 30, 
which means 900 little squares. Each side is 
21 x 21 or 441 little squares; and for two sides 
882. The theorem does not seem to be true, 
since we have 882 equal to 900. Euclid says 
900 equals 900. Go over it again. We called 
the sides 21, but we did not measure closely. 
The length is 21.2132 mm and that will make 
450 little squares, or 900 in all. So the 
theorem is correct. And we are over the bridge. 

Give us a little more money and we will prove 
that the theorem holds when the two sides are 
not equal. That well-known scrap of paper, a 
dollar bill, will do. It is 7.9 by 18.9 ems. 
When these are squared, we will have 62+ and 
357+=420. The diagonal is 20.5 ems, which 
when squared gives 420. Again the theorem is 
true. 

Now for the donkey’s pi(e)? Count the 
small millimeter squares in the circle. There 
are 314 millimeter squares or 3.14 square centi- 
meters. This is the area. It is also the ratio 
of the circumference of any circle to its 
diameter called pi, the Greek letter =. 

The true value of the ratio is 3.14159265 plus. 
No one ever got the exact figure. Even Euclid 
never knew what the last figure is. He did 
know, however, that the area of a circle is 
r?, where r is the radius. The radius of a 
nickel is one centimeter (approximately) and 
one squared remains one, so it follows that x is 
3.1415 plus. Run a string around the edge 
of a nickel and measure it. It will be 6.283 ems 
in length, that is, the cireumference of any 
cirele is 27r, 

We donkeys have not only crossed the bridge, 
but we have found out what our teachers in 
geometry mean by the symbol 2. 

ALEXANDER McADIE 

BivE HILL OBSERVATORY 
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QUOTATIONS 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN EDUCATION 


THE address with which the annual Confer- 
ence of Educational Associations was opened 
recently by Sir Henry Miers, the president for 
this year, was in keeping not only with the un- 
usual range of his own attainments as classical 
scholar turned scientist, but with the great di- 
versity of aims for which the societies attending 
the conference exist. Individually each of these 
associations, more than fifty in number, is en- 
gaged in tilling its own particular corner in the 
field of education; collectively they are a body 
with a common interest in its broad and general 
aspects. The text of the discourse to which 
they listened was “The Choice of What is Good 
for Others.” That is a subject which must, in 
their corporate capacity, appeal to them all. 
For in effect the first business of every teaching 
fraternity and of every individual teacher is to 
choose for those whom they instruct the special 
branch or branches of education which they con- 
ceive will be for the good of their minds, souls 
and bodies. The young, practically speaking, 
have no choice in the matter. They must learn 
what they are taught. But at the same time edu- 
cation has a further and even graver respon- 
sibility towards them. Besides choosing for 
them—since, as Sir Henry Miers said, they can 
choose nothing for themselves—it is no less 
bound to develop in them the capacity and taste 
for choosing, and for choosing what is best. It 
is the duty of the teacher to add to his wise 
choice of educational subjects—not, after all, a 
very difficult matter—this much more important 
requirement of his profession, on which depends 
the formation of the character of those who look 
to him for education. Unless he does so, all his 
teaching will be as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. 

In the greater part of his address, however, 
Sir Henry Miers was not so much occupied 
with this problem of the training of the young 
as with the whole question of the attitude which 
should be adopted by those in authority towards 
the adult citizen. Not only politicians, teachers 
and parents, but directors of the press, social 
reformers, preachers, artists, missionaries and 
entertainers—all, in fact, who are engaged in 
the endeavor to improve their fellow-creatures 
or to supply their needs—must, he said, decide 
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what to give them. In his view the difficulty of 
choosing what is good for others has been in- 
creased by the growing revolt against custom 
and authority which has arisen since the war. 
There are, he declares, two contradictory influ- 
ences at work. On the one hand he sees an 
earnest desire to allow people to choose what 
they like, or what they consider good for them- 
selves; on the other a conviction underlying 
many honest attempts at reform that everything 
depends on environment and habit, and that 
such conditions as education and sanitation, or 
specific tastes and habits, must be forced upon 
grown people whether they like them or not. 
On the whole his own opinion appears to be 
that, broadly speaking, it is a mistake and in- 
deed impossible for any one section of the com- 
munity to seek to impose their own views of 
what is right or wrong, in good taste or the re- 
verse, on their fellow-countrymen. It is better 
that human beings should themselves select what 
is good from what is worse than that they should 
receive the best chosen for them by others. 
That, of course, is the principle of the whole 
question of the choice between good and evil in 
the life of mankind. Without freedom of 
choice, or what is commonly called free will, 
virtue itself must be negative, colorless and of 
no real merit. In a very real sense the same 
principle must be followed in such questions of 
the day as the proper use of cinema films and 
broadcasting. The extent to which those in con- 
trol of these publicity agencies can choose what 
is good for others is necessarily and rightly lim- 
ited. “Foree them, if you like,” says Sir 
Henry Miers, “to range as widely as possible 
over the good and the worse, but let that be the 
only compulsion. Is not this equally desirable 
in entertainment, in travel, in reading, in all 
the sourees of information and experience that 
are open to us? Give the wide choice, and en- 
courage the exercise of training and judgment.” 
In the end, in fact, his address amounts to the 
suggestion that the right way to give others 
what is good for them is to give them a suffi- 
ciently wide choice and to encourage them to 
find out for themselves what is best. The 
province of those in authority is to guide but 
not to ecompel—except in so far as compulsion 
is an obvious necessity—and beyond that to 
leave the public to form its own opinions, to 
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express its own desires and—sometimes in fear 
and trembling—to work out its own salvation.— 
The London Times. 





REPORTS 


THE SCOPES TRIAL AND THE 
TENNESSEE LAW 

THe Tennessee Supreme Court in an opinion 
handed down on January 15 upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the law forbidding the teach- 
ing of “evolution of man from a lower order 
of animals” in the state supported schools (in- 
cluding the University of Tennessee), but at the 
same time reversed the judgment against John 
T. Seopes, Dayton teacher, who was tried and 
convicted of violating the statute. From the 
very full report and comments filling a page 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, the following 
is abstracted : 


Analysis of the various phases of the opinions 
reveals these controlling factors: 

1. The law itself is held to be constitutional, 
the majority opinion strongly upholding the right 
of the state to guide, govern and direct, both 
affirmatively and negatively, the actions of the 
state’s paid agents in the state’s own work. 

2. John Thomas Scopes need not pay the $100 
fine assessed against him by Judge John T. Ralston. 
The court held unanimously that Judge Ralston had 
erred grievously in himself assessing the $100 fine, 
in spite of the plain provision of the state constitu- 
tion that in any fine over $50 a jury must impose 
it. 

3. The case is remanded for a new trial, with 
the court’s almost mandatory recommendation that 
**the peace and dignity of the state’’ demand that 
a nolle prosequi now be entered and the whole 
‘*bizarre’’ case terminated. 


The decision was by no means unanimous. 
Only four of the five members of the court 
participated in it, Justice W. H. Swiggert, Jr., 
having been disqualified because prior to his 
election on August 5, 1926, he had been assistant 
attorney general of the state and had helped 
to argue the state’s case before the court. 

Of the four remaining, the controlling opinion 
was signed by only two, Chief Justice Grafton 
Green and Justice W. L. Cook; a third, Justice 
Alexander W. Chambliss, shared the conclusions 
of the other two, but believed that the language 
of the statute did not in the least prohibit evolu- 
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tion as it is generally taught; and the other 
sitting member, Justice Colin P. McKinney, dis- 
sented on ground of the vagueness of the statute. 

The majority opinion was far from approving 
the Fundamentalist motives behind the act and 
makes several suggestions indicating its dissent. 
In one place it says if the school authorities 
“believe that the teaching of the science of 
biology has been so hampered” by the sustained 
anti-evolution act “as to render such an effort 
(as continued teaching of the subject) no longer 
desirable, this course of study may be entirely 
omitted from the curriculum of our schools. 
If this be regarded as a misfortune it must be 
charged to the Legislature. In another para- 
graph comes the broad hint to instructors that 
“this prohibition refers only to man.” In other 
words, the evolution of apes or any other order 
of primates can still be taught without check 
or hindrance whatsoever. 

The court’s holding likewise makes very plain 
that, while the act prohibits teaching that man 
evolved in contrariety to the Biblical stories, 
and thus, “while evolution may not be taught in 
the schools of the state, nothing contrary to 
that theory is required to be taught,” and that, 
therefore, “our school authorities are quite free 
to determine how they shall act in this state 
of the law.” 

By and large, the majority opinion is one 
of the strongest definitions of the inherent 
power of the state to direct the actions of its 
own paid agents in its own affairs that has been 
handed down for many years. Citations from 
many courts buttress this declaration, a New 
York and several United States Supreme Court 
decisions receiving particular stress. 

Scopes’s counsel had insisted that the statute 
and therefore his conviction under it had vio- 
lated section 8 of the Tennessee Constitution 
and section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
Tennessee court felt there was “little merit” in 
this contention, because Scopes “was an em- 
ployee of the State of Tennessee or of a 
municipal agency of the state.” 

“He was,” continued the opinion, “under con- 
tract with the state to work in an institution of 
the state. He had no right or privilege to serve 
the state except under such terms as the state 
prescribed. His liberty, his privilege, his im- 
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munity to teach and proclaim the theory of 
evolution elsewhere than in the service of the 
state was in no wise touched by this law.” 

The court described the anti-evolution act 
as “not an exercise of the police power of the 
state” but rather “an act of the state, as a 
corporation, a proprietor, an employer. It is a 
declaration of a master as to the character of 
work the master’s servant shall, or rather, shal 
not perform.” 

In dealing with its own employees engaged 
in its own work, the state is not “hampered” 
by the constitutional limitations cited by 
Seopes’s counsel. 

A long line of strong citations buttress up the 
decision on this point, undoubtedly the con- 
trolling theme, sustaining the constitutionality 
of the act. 

The two dissents were not from this central 
framework of the state’s right to direct its own 
agents as it shall desire to direct them. That 
of Justice Chambliss was not against the con- 
stitutionality of the act; with that he agreed; 
rather, it was that the Butler act did not prohibit 
the teaching of evolution as it is taught by most 
scientists; but rather, that it prohibited the 
teaching of an evolutionary hypothesis which 
denied the original divine creation of the first 
step in the evolving chain which to-day is man. 

Justice Chambliss, in making this differentia- 
tion, offered a loophole to the evolutionists 
through which any form of the hypothesis 
which does not directly and specifically deny 
that there was a primordial first step of heav- 
enly intervention may be taught. 

Justice McKinney dissented from the others 
on grounds of vagueness of the act, the lan- 
guage of which he thought entirely too indefinite 
to inform citizens of the state of what course 
of action they would need to avoid to escape 
from violating the law. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE USE OF THE STANFORD ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEST TO INDICATE HIGH 
SCHOOL SUCCESS 


Ir is the practice in the Louisville public 
schools to give the Stanford achievement test 
to all the eighth grade pupils at the completion 
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of the grade. In an effort to see whether this 
test is of value in indicating the probable suc- 
cess of these students in high school, a study 
of the class entering the high schools in Sep- 
tember, 1925, was made. 

The marks which these freshmen received 
were obtained at the close of the first term’s 
work. An explanation of the reeords which 
were used is necessary. In the Louisville schools 
students may enter with advanced credit if they 
successfully complete special work in English, 
aleebra, Latin or French in the departmental 
schools. For this reason some of the entering 
freshmen are taking one or more subjects with 
second term pupils and are not classified as be- 
ginning freshmen, even though they entered as 
such. We are, therefore, omitting the records 
of these students from our report except in the 
distributions of the marks where they are tak- 
ing subjects in which no advanced credit is 
given. There are about ninety of these stu- 
dents in the high schools. This procedure low- 
ers the median E. Q.’s somewhat, since these 
students whose records are omitted are a selected 
group. 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
EDUCATIONAL AGES OF THE STUDENTS ENTERING 
LOUISVILLE HicgH ScHOOL, 

SEPTEMBER, 1925 
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The educational ages of the students range 
from eighteen years eleven months to eleven 
years, a span of seven years. The median edu- 
cational age is fourteen years nine months; the 
upper quartile is fifteen years ten months; and 
the lower quartile is fourteen years. Accord- 
ing to the profile chart accompanying the Stan- 
ford achievement test, the median age for the 
completion of the eighth grade is fourteen years 
eleven months. Our figures would seem to in- 
dicate that the students entering Louisville 
high schools approximate the norm. 

This statement is substantiated by the dis- 
tribution of educational quotients. They range 
from 65 to 144. The median is 104.2, the upper 
quartile is 113.4, and the lower quartile is 96.4. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
E. Q. OF THE STUDENTS ENTERING LOUISVILLE 
HicH ScHOOLS, SEPTEMBER, 1925 
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ENROLLMENT IN -VARIOUS COURSES 


A distribution of educational quotients ac- 
cording to choice of course shows that the aca- 
demic or classical course attracts a better type 
of students. However, the range is practically 
the same in all courses, indicating that there is 
no guidance of pupils according to ability and 
that all types of pupils take all the courses. 
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TABLE III 
THE RANGES AND MEDIANS OF THE STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST E. Q.’S OF THE STUDENTS. 
ENROLLED IN THE VARIOUS COURSES IN THE 
LOUISVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS, SEP- 
TEMBER, 1925 


Range 








No. Med. 
pT en 111 145-70 
EE 102 135-80 
4-yr. Comm. «0.0... 114 105 135-75 
S90. GRE. ns OD 100 130-80 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS 


A distribution of the term averages received 
by the students at the close of the first semester’s 
work was made. This distribution is given in 
table IV. 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION IN PER CENT. OF MARKS RECEIVED BY 
FRESHMEN IN THE LOUISVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS 





Marks Per Cent. No. 
Excellent i (95-100) 3.2 116 
Very Good ..................  (88— 94) 12.5 445 
Good (80— 87) 25.1 898 
Fair . (70— 79) 36.2 1,293 
Failure . (Below 70) 23.0 820 

3,572 


The distribution is skewed very much toward 
the lower end. More than half of the students 
receive fair and failing marks, while only 15.7 
per cent. receive very good and excellent marks. 

A distribution of the marks by subjects ac- 
cording to the E. Q. shows that generally the 
children who have the high E. Q. tend to reeeive 


TABLE V 

DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS IN LOUISVILLE HIGH 
ScHOOLS ACCORDING TO E. Q. FROM THE 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Median E. Q. of Students receiving Various Marks 
95-100 88-94 80-87 70-79 Below 70 


103.6 98.0 


English ..... 123. 114.6° 110.6 
Algebra. ...... 120.0 115.9 110.4 107.0 101.0 
Latin . 121.2 120.6 115.7 110.1 102.9 
Spanish .... . 112.5 113.0 109.0 98.9 
History 121.2 1166 1148 110.0 101.6 
Arith. ... 114.2 110.0 101.1 100.0 
a 118.2 108.6 99.1 97.5 
Arith. . 114.6 110.0 101.1 100.0 
108.6 99.1 97.5 


Civies 118.2 
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the highest marks and that the children with the 
low E. Q.’s tend to receive the lowest marks, 
The medians for the various marks decrease 
from excellent to failure and the same decrease 
is found in the upper and lower quartiles of the 
distribution. There are some discrepancies, 
probably due in part to personality traits, at- 
tendance, illness and other factors, but it is not 
possible for us to check on these influences. 

Assuming that an E. Q. of 105 is required 
for probable success by freshmen in high school, 
we see from Table VI that most of the failures 
are made by students who did not reach this 
standard, 70 per cent. of all the failures being 
made by these students. 


TABLE VI 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAILURES IN LOUISVILLE HicH 
ScHOOLS ACCORDING TO E. Q. FROM THE 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
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When these failures are distributed according 
to subjects, it is found that in Latin 60 per cent. 
of the failures are made by students with E. Q.’s 
below 105, in English 76 per cent., in algebra 
66 per cent., and in arithmetic 67 per cent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1) According to the educational ages and 
quotients from the Stanford achievement test, 
the freshman students in Louisville high schools 
are a normally selected group. 

(2) The distribution of marks received by the 
freshmen is skewed toward the lower end. 

(3) Students with the higher E. Q. on the 
whole receive the higher marks. 

(4) Seventy per cent. of the failures are 
made by students with E. Q. below 105. 

NELLIE P. Happock 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 








